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; man of to-day is the increasing demand ths recognition, he is fast becoming the | OPTIMISM AS + HABIT. |tionally good farm paper, wholesome, ;scattered over many acres by a strong | NEWS AND COMMENT 
COLMAN’S RURAL wo s|for his products and the lessened com- |national type, sturdy, industrious, level- | ee | progress ve and elevating; what I read | wind if it should come, and which would | 
petition by a relatively lower aggregate | headed and honest. The American farm- | There is a c’ass of ees too much jin it I can believe, and, as a young | be the cheapest way to protect it? Prob- DMtind, aliiet iter em<tintee. te tn be £ 
af a s é # e 5 0 e ‘ee 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, | -nrrors. of production. That this is true, no one ‘er has ‘his’ future before him. inclined to look on the}dark side. Th’s jfarmer, both in years and agricultural | ably tarpaulins would do ‘t. Undoubted- | qyceq py one-half 
H. A. BEREMAN, f who will study the civic and economic OLEOMARGARINE TAX RULING fatal habit is engendere@ by apparent or | knowledge, I have received many valua- lis the fodder could be hauled much arm 
conditions of our country to-day can ets cm, sua Wiest, jetties failure. ble aids from its columns. cheaper and more expeditiously in bales | Crops and fruit were badly damaged 
eublished every Wednesday, in Chemi- deny. Commissioner Yerkes of the internal! Pessimism may be @ useful philos-/| Now | have lived many years in St.|than from the shocks on wagons. The | by hail and floods near Hot Springs, Ark., 
1b \iding, corner of Eighth and Olive} The whole population is growing, the |Tevenue bureau has sett'ed the contested ophy when active, Thete is a noble dis- |; ouis, and enjoyed all the good things a |readers will understand just how I am |on the 20th inst 
cal . St Louis, Mo., at one dollar per | public doma n is practically taken up and |@uestion as to whether butter or any |content that js the mainspring of \fine city home affords. I have lived |situated, and if any of them will tell me | oxtiesiain 
a ee office Chalmer D. Col-|farms are augmenting in value. The city |Other ingredient art ficially colored may , Wrogress—the dissatisfartion af cond: among the mountains, on the lakes and |how they would handle the corn, under | Owing to the scarcity of tie timber, the 
re * s . j . x , \ ore o " ‘ i © 
yen, FF Temple Court, New York City. | population is multip!ying at a faster rate |be used in the manufacture of oleomarg- jtions which may be impPoved. But there |« py the blue sea,’ yet never until now, |Similar circumstances, they will confer a |IMnois Central will set out 30,000 catalpa 
; . 3 ; , ; } 
a Ms ers will find theRURAL WORLD |than that of the rural districts. As. in- arine without increasing the tax from are many good folks wh@ seem so anxious jon this quiet I'ttle farm where my wife |great favor upon a |trees on eighty acres near Duquoin, Ii. 
a advertising medium of its class |dustrial conditions improve with the |one quarter of a cent to 10 dents a pound ;to be miserable that thef will go out and |anq 1 do all the work, have I felt that 1 YOUNG FARMER. — 
a ne United States. Address all letters | world’s progress, urban consumption in- | bY issuing a regulation which holds in ef- , pledge their happiness _as security on | really live. The farmer is laughed at, Mr. Milton Underdown of Cornell Uni- 
” COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- | creases per capita. The above statements fect that no artificial coloring matter | Which to borrow wor They need an |Joked at and caricatured unmercifully |LIVE STOCK PRICES BREAK ALL poerie mee Some neperates cametant fm 
* Building, St. Louis, Mo. apply in a greater or less degree to for- |Whatever can be used in any way in the ,arrest of thought. ; by a large per cent of city-bred folk, yet RECORDs. ) cari ulture at the Columbia (Mo.) ex- 
cal Bu moe eign countries, and all demonstrate the | Manufacture of oleomargarine wthout | No success can come @Bt of discourage- lif these people could lay aside prejudice does periment station. 
» 4 at > . . The rulirg |mMent. When you lose ur cou you |, » class of _ : _—_ 
fact that the world must be fed, and it is inc reasing the tax as stated. The rulirg oo eters re +4 . -. ne 7 ~ Jana go among the better class of farmers The highest price paid for cattle sinc The usual mad rush for homestead and 
Subscribers must bear in mind that |. to the American farmer to take the |!8 a8 follows: viendo ge: weapons God gave YOU | they would discover them to bé, un-|182 was realized at the National Stock | mineral lat : ’ 7 
%; scription price of the RURAL |contract. There will be no ruinous com-| “!f in the production of oleomargarine | With which to fight the battle of life. |doubtedly, the best type of sterling man- | yards in St. Louis on the 20th inst., when ha “er : - a was ome when the Fort 
the subsct7? ‘ ioe aide a , a) {the mixtures or compounds set out in the | To ths class there is no need to preach |pood that exists. Not polished, perhap ative = = ie heat bee, eee Was epeneg on 
‘ORLD is one dollar a year, and that we petition to cut profits, an agricultural ae > Prensaena* nell bectetad ni this } polished, 5 aps, |top native steers brought $8.15. The best |the 17th inst. The lot drawing plan is 
WOR s , F trust is an impossibi‘ity, and, in short, |!4W of 1886 are used, and these compounds | 0Ut resident's excellent doc bes ne of the }but just manhood, upright, sturdy and | previous price was $8.10, paid in Ch'cago better 
do not receive single subscriptions for @ the farmer is independent. Prices w.il |4re all free from artificial coloration, and Strenuous Life, for, Whatever be the | honorab’e. Th's is the voice of the woods |the day before. A new record was also | 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- |»). higher on nearly all farm products, |"° artificial coloration is produced by the faults of the American Husbandman, tn- | anq fields to the ears of the misguided | made by paying $7.75 for hogs. These | A dispatch from Odessa says that re- 
large our circulation, we do allow old |and the man with the hoe is going to |#dditon of coloring matter as an inde- 4 peer " not ror ~~ came ity folk. h'gh prices are not due to any sudden | ports received there from all the black 
, . . endent and separate ingredient, a tax of wisn to preac ctrme oO heer- | While writing the above I had in m‘nd | spur ’ the marke re § ris veal . i . 
phe W sub- | have the chance of his life. pom . : ; ‘ ‘ |spurt of the market, but are a part of /soil grain-producing regions of Southern 
subecribogs 16 /Qahe EY TF Edwin Markham will have to revise one-fourth of 1 cent per pound only will ‘fulness, of encouragement and hope, Of |the pitiful fact of the thousands of boys |the general advance which commenced | Russia indicate that an abundant harvest 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a eae . : " ia ¢ Mill Ps sant. He |2® Collected, although the finished pro- self-confidence and of determinat'on. |and girls, farm-bred, who leave the farm | about a year ago and will probably con- |is assured, 
new name with their own for one dollar, opt eas ek waa ne duct may !ook like butter of some shade |Success is largely a matter of will power, |for the city, and, as my fortunes have 'tinue. The passing of the ranges and the 
§ ac 's t ’ a pas “ en , “ 4 a F a 
ar her new names at fifty cents each, h. N li f — i feed of yeliow. For example, if butter that |The man who hangs on with a smile of |jeq me on both sides, how earnestly do feeding of beef cattle on farms and| Kansas is suffering from too much rain, 
one er éo we ements two OLD cn: em Bape jomeeg Pee oui” Ainibiea has been artificially colored is used as a | 8rim determination to “get there” |} pjead with them to remain on the farm. |ranches make a pleasant picture for the |@t a time when they do not especially 
but in no case do oneiil 5 sceoingl ane aby nett) ““\component part of the finished product |@espite temporary backsets and appar- |here health, comfort and love in al- | ciibenashatiedt of the small farmer. The |Meed it, while the drouth still continues 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- y ay. oleomargarine (and that finished product |emt falure, is the man who wins. TO | most every case greets them; but oh! the beef of the future will be from stall-fea |in eastern Missouri and large portions of 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber | 3. THE MECHANICAL AGE.—Among looks like butter of any shade of yellow), |sive up is to fall by the wayside. trials and discouragements of the city! |cattle raised and fattened in small | Texas. 
the first year, Believing he will find the the increased facilities for operation jas the oleomargarine is not free from | Keeping everlastingly at it is easy, if |Tet them bear in mind this one great | punches by the general farmer, who will : — 
ern bn, SL indis bie ever atte| ** be mentoned good roads, better | artiticia! coloraton the tax of 10 cents the ils and mistakes of life aré re-|fact, if they contemp'ate such a step, |not sell so much of the fertility of his | Hester's statement of the world’s vis- 
RURAL WORLD indispensa transportation facilities and improved | per pound will be assessed and collected. | Sarded as but the incid¢nts and lessons |that, although they may earn more in soil as he has in the past by ‘shipping ible supply of cotton, made up from spe- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD | machinery. But if butter absolutely free from art!- Of a business career, Keep a stiff upper /the city than they can on the farm, they grain to market, City population in- |Clal cable and tetegraph advices, shows 
in conjunction with either the twice-a-| The advantage of good country roads | ficial coloration, or cottonseed oil free |lip and assume an air of success, and |qjso must needs spend more, a great deal |creased 40 per cent from 1890 to 1900, while |'2e total visible to be 2,811,949 bales, of 
week St. Louls “Republic” or the twice- |©2" not be overestimated, and under the |from artificial coloration, or any other You will get the world’s respect, while |more, and next to nothing can be saved. |the cattle supply grew but 10 per cent | Wich 1,857,949 was American cotton. 
pal cin! impetus of automobile and bicycle travel |of the mixtures or compounds lega ly |the man who compla’ns and wastes his Now I would like to ask some dairy- . Ther. —e 
oe “ $ 3 ? as § airy during the same period. There is a whole ee: 4 ' - 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar this question will assume an importance |ysed in the manufacture of the finished | life in envy or despair wil rece've nothing | men who read the RURAL WORLD if volume for thought in this brief state- rhe cost of producing wheat in Kansas, 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- |jn the public eye that will bear fruit of product oleomargarine has naturally a better than pity and perhaps contempt. there is any way to make the milk flow | ment. nance Big ne ee of 120 rep- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. | special value to the farmer. Travel is not |shade of yellow in no way procured by | To believe in one’s jself—there’s the | easier from a cow that is hard to milk. bell. lead na a age w-nter wheat grow- 
pub'ished at this remarkably low price—|# Matter of mites, but condition. A team | artificial colorat'on, and through the use thing and also there's the rub. Many | have two good cows; one of them it] agpicuLTURAL EXHIBIT AT THE \ttes is 8 31 pyle apt een, are 
3 tl tual cost—all subscribers may travel ten miles on a smooth, hard |of one or more of these unartificially un- |men have an overweening assurance. |ig qa pleasure to milk, the other requires |~ / ST ATE FAIR 1 cee tee: ged as tt pd em 
at less than ae . y" . road with greater ease and in less time |colored legal component parts of oleo- | They need no sermon on the text “I will,” | considerable effort. She is six years old ys ; The condition of the Texas cotton crop 
nust see the necessity of our dropping five miles through mud _ or over but to those who have not lived up to - i . sat 
po z ete anges ' : sarge the finished . product: should je ns ie " P and gives a good pail. Another question: Editor RURAL WORLD: All classes |!s critical; good rains will make a big 
from our subscription list every name as |frozen ruts. Allied to this subject of good |jook like butter or any shade of yellow, wont r expectations, who have not done |}iow may I propagate p'ants from my of farm crops have made a better growth |crop, but a continuation of the drouth 
soon us the year paid for expires. Thus roads is the general matter of transpor- /this product will be subject to a tax of jas we'l as they knew, who mayhap have strawberry patch? This, of course, is this season than perhaps éver before in | will cut it short... Acreage si'ghtly less 
jtation, This comes near being the biggest | only one-fourth of 1 per cent per pound, | been unfortunate through no blame, WhO jasked of the gruit.growers, siVith best acaba ; t 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you | ‘ '. in i & ; Pr the-testéry—-of the States ‘This ts partty |} than last year;’ some damagé by cut 
: nd ; )propos'tion on earth; yet, analyzed, what jas it is absolutely free from artificial |think the fates are against them and | wishes for your paper. "I T.” laue to the rest the land had last year, | worms, lice and’ grasshoppers has be. 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that |. i:2 Merely the moving of an article | co‘oration that has caused it to look like there’s no use trying, to. these there 's! g w. mo : yi t ety nd ann ps wet Sor re ported + serine 
7 ——— , 2 exce a‘ly favorable sea- > od. 
the name will drop from the list at the from one place to another. As rail- | butter of any shade of yellow.” ,hope if they will but grin while they ; Big P € Henna y + pont ote de gor 
* . * . ~ ' fe ave & 0 . ie __ 
nd of May, and tf he wishes to {Toad facil ties increase, supplemented by | The significance of this decision is that |he?r it. Laughter doeth good better than VERNON CO. (MO.) CORRESDOND- <4 est 1 pe dy RM i | Giidle Wh aaaaGN ies Walia Soataanien 
river, lake and ocean traffic, rates will ‘the “oleogarchy” > medicine, and a great modern cult bas | ENCE. =. » a ; yor i , : 
yntinue to receive it, he must renew his + naa a hoe tenn « fon ot Ge ~ ie le ‘the leowarc hy” are still at the ir ele Soh Walt Gara 'but tab tae, esed} nine the crops by the farmers. of the formation of a labor union among 
ua - h ta ne te a wanes ae | ome , a I d : tactics—trying to beat the law. They , | Kditer RURAL WORLD: Wh h Our people have never had such an harvest hands and farm laborers. The 
subscription. If he wou ) under proper legislative safeguards. The |have no notion of complying with the |Stone to support it, and whether they | Editor AL we eat har- opportunity to make a superb agricul- |"#™e difficulty would be experienced as 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- | farmer should not forget what he owes to | spirit and intent of the new law, ‘f we | know it or not the name of that stone is Vest is In full blast. There is about 5(0 mie exhibit at the State Fair Sple ndia |!" the attempted organization of farm- 
, ’ . " rr ce » if al e i e State Fair. Sple . é 
ble of taking his name off the list and the railroads. They have carried him |are to judge by their record in evading Cheerfulness. Sow the seeds of hope, ber oon’ maar af ad in our part of ang apecimens Of wheat, oats, rye, barley, |e? isolation of members and lack of 
asais tting {t in type, when he re- | to his farm and then carried his farm |poth the spirit and the letter of former |Cuitivate the habit of optimism (which country this year than for several years. Sadie thes eect pore, a te ai, | Solidar: ty, ’ 
— ws piyes back to the markets of the world. When |‘aws. means the best) and reap the harvest of The quality is good so far and the quan- re p4 ey | gee may 4 oe 
ow - oo tak | , . . « > , , oo a, ape, cow e485, SOY e408, ywola- a 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. |there were no railroads the farmer used | By this ruling natural-colored butter | happiness which comes from the con- tity, estimated, all the way from 10 to 27 oe eomeal ced wend oe wore eves The distribution of harvest hands has 
|his corn as fuel and lived on hog and |may be added to oleo, giving it a yellow |*¢iousness of duty well performed. bushels per acre, so abundant and so easy to collect in all been as irregular as the unequal down- 
AGRICULTURE'S FUTURE. hominy. The steam engine now whstles |color and the product escape the tax ed Corn is growing well, in spite of the ennai hee tate Every one interested |{!! of rain. Salina, Kansas, reports the 
around the curve and brings the farmer |of 10¢ a pound. This was surely not con- GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION. weeds. The cultivators are being kept |) State. E y : 


Never in thé history of man was the 
outlook for the American agriculturist so 
encouraging as it is to-day. Looking 
backward for some of the causes of this 
condition and a few of the facts justify- 


ing the above conclusion, we note the 
following: 

FIRST—Increasing knowledge of the 
science of agriculture, 
SECOND—Widening markets and nar- 
rowing production. 

THIRD—Greater facilities for opera- 


tion 

FOURTH—Better opportunities for en- 
Joying life. 

|. INCREASED KNOWLEDGE, — The 
world moves on and so rapidly in this 
fin de siecle age that we do not always 
realize the stages whereby we advance. 

Among the notable influences operating 

n the rural mind, that exerted by the 
nereased efficiency of the agricultural 
Cepartment may easily be reckoned first. 
The wide scope and broad-minded policy 

this department render it an educa- 
tional power far reaching in extent and 
practical in results. 

The agricultural colleges, with practical! 
“emonstration of subjects taught, are ex- 
erting an influence extending beyond the 
mits of the alumni circle. 

The experiment stations, with tueir 
rps of specialists,following lines of or‘'g- 

research and investigations of new 
established methods, fulfill the ob- 

( of their mission if they but teach 
American farmer that “science” is 

The common distrust of “scien- 
farm ng is’ disappearing in the light 
the new meaning of the word and its 


ith 


work. After all, science is but exact 
knowledge systematized. It is the prov- 

© of the three institutions mentioned 
‘ove to furnish exact and systematized 
knowledge covering the whole field of 


sbandry, and it is for those w’se ones 
) apply this “seience’ to the varying 
nditions of agricultural life. 
Farmers’ institutes—a sort of univers'ty 
*Xtension—the many associations and so- 
*tes of all‘ed interests, the state fairs 
nd stock shows, world’s expositions—all 
their special value in disseminating 
owledge of the possibilities of improved 
methods, and we say, in all modesty, that 
‘ne agricultural press has its share in 
rennaisance of the rustic. 
_ ‘ast under th's head, but not least, and 
ve earnestly hope to see it first in the 
future, is the primary work already 
in rural schools along lines of prac- 
agricultural training. This matter 
re “*rves special attention by educators. 
° *ntary lessons in vegetable biology. 
~ !o8y and chemistry, showing respect- 
the habits of growth, the forma- 
°f soil and the plant food elements 
soil, would constitute an educa- 
force, the results of which are in- 
ble. The real kindergarten of the 
> will be the children’s gardens made 
the wise direction of the country 
ma’am, by the farefooted country 
* and girls. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND.—One of the 
neouraging facts to the husband- 
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th 


luxuries as well as necessities and hauls 


his corn and cattle back to the city; 
moreover, his farm is quadrupled in 
value. 

Modern machinery, eliminating the 


drudgery and increas ng the working ca- 
pacity of the human unit tenfold, has had 
an unto'd influence on the history of ag- 
riculture. There is no reason to doubt 
the same rate of progress in the improve- 
ment of farm implements for the next 
ten years, that has been so conspicuous 
during the past decade. 

4. THE JOY OF LIVING.—It is scarce- 
ly necessary or appropriate in this con- 


nection to dilate upon the joys of 
rural life. The poets have attended 
to that. However, some of the advan- 


tages which the farmer of the future 
can enjoy, and which were unknown to 
his grandfather, may be detailed. 

The farmer now has his mail brougnt 
daily to his door and he gets his farm 
paper, his letters and his weather bulletin 
without leaving his farm. He goes to 
visit his city cousins or drive over the 
countryside in e'egant and modern car- 
riages. His daughter, with a higher edu- 
cation, makes sweet music on a grand 
}piano, and there are telephones in thou- 
sands of country homes to-day. Exten- 
ultraurban systems of electric rail- 
| ways, free library distribution and all of 
‘the recent additions to the country home, 
erumerated above will relieve the farm 
lite of that deadly iso’ation which has 
been one of its greatest drawbacks. The 
future of agriculture means not alone 
greater production at relatively smaller 
cost, but it means more time for leisure 
to improve the mind and cultivate a few 
of the graces. It means the enjoyment 
of the blessings of an independent life in 
a Paradise of pure air, instead of a smoke 
pau. “It means the fragrance of flowers 
instead of the stench of alleys and sew- 
It means the songs of birds and the 
lowing of kine instead of the deafening 
roar of our commercial marts, and it 
means a healthy environment for the 
|farmer’s children, who will continue not 
on'y to feed and clothe the world, but 
to send out the best v gor of their blood 
into every center of American energy to 
climb the heights of the learned profes- 
sions, to master the problems of national 
life, to conquer the mysteries of the arts 
and sciences, and to win the laurels of all 
great achievements. . 

As an addit'onal occasion for a h'gher 
enjoyment of existence may be men- 
tioned the increasing respect with which 
farmers regard their calling and them- 
selves and the consequent regard with 
which the urban world views this added 
dignity. There is no surer way to the 
world’s consideration than to avo'd envy, 
truckling and emulation, and cultivate 
independence of thought and dignified 
self-respect. The world takes a man at 
his own estimate, especially if that esti- 
;mate is low. If too high, the world dis- 
.counts him, but if too low they !et it go 
jat that. The American farmer has be- 
gun to apprec'ate his true value, and 
while he may not insist strenuously on 
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templated by the Congress which passed 
the law. It would seem that addition of 
any substances, whether chemical or nat- 


ural, which g ves a ye'low color to the 
artificial product, is an “artificial color- 
ing.’’ Such a product would be an “arti- 
ficfally-colored”’ oleomargarine or an 
adulterated butter, either of which is 
clearly aimed at by the framers of the 
o’eomargarine bill, which goes into ef- 


fect July 1. 
The serious objection to this decision of 
Commissioner Yerkes is that it opens the 


way to endless complications and a 
clouding of the true issue.. The real 
issue is the fraudulent sale to innocent 


purchasers of oleomargarine as butter and 
lat butter prices. The compound is colored 
to imitate butter, and deception is the es- 
sence of the whole business. It is to pre- 
vent this deception that all the laws regu- 
‘ating the manufacture and sale of the 
spurious article, have been passed. If 
the oleomargarine interests are allowed 
any leeway under the new law they will 
undoubtedly take advantage of it, and 
under the cloak of any concession will 
continue business on the old basis. It is 
a dangerous precedent, in view of the 
|oleo record for law-breaking, to allow any 
|loophole for an/evasion of the law. 
There seems to be some uncertainty as 
to the of the word “artificial.” It 
| would seem reasonable to assume that the 
| process of making an imitation of butter 
{out of crude fats and oils were ent're'y 
“articficial’’ one, and as such would 
|be subject to the 10-cent tax as soon as 
j the product encroached upon the color 
| line. 
if the United 





scope 


jan 


States Supreme Court 
shall ultimately decide that the word 
“artificial applies only to the addition 
of a “drug” color, and not to the coloring 
iby art wth some substance not a drug, 
such butter, cottonseed oil and the 
like, the cause of Pure Food will not be 
benefited. Citizens who want pure food 
and who want to get what they ask and 
pay for and not a spurious substitute, 
must remember that the specific legisia- 
tion against oleo is but the beginning. 
The whole array of frauds and substi- 
tutes must be wiped out. 

It is to be a fight to the finish. The 
frends of pure butter may not rest on 
their oars. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, whether political or economic, 
and the time is coming when the 
shack'es of trust domination and brazen 
defiance of law will be broken, ‘Truth 
and just'ce will prevail, but those who 
love justice and truth must fight for 
them. 

The oleomargarine interests represent 
millions of concentrated capital and thor- 
ough organization, and this sort of an 
enemy should not be despised by a vast- 
ly larger force, but with no cohesion. 
The unit is the basis of influence in any 
organized effort. Let every man who 
wants to buy or sell pure butter add h’'s 
personal influence in this cause, and the 
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ing. 





‘construct, maintain 








The irrigation bill which the President 
signed on the 18th inst. applies to Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington 
and Wyom'ng. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to examine, survey, 
and operate irriga- 
tion works in these states, and a fund 
will be created out of the proceeds of land 
sales in this region. While the direct 
benetit of this work will redound to the 
arid region, the establishment of irriga- 
tion works in any section is not entirely 
a matter of local importance, 

In the first place, the work proposed 
by the bi'l just’ passed is but the entering 
wedge—the beginning of what future con- 
gresses should push as rapidly as experi- 
ence and necessity justify. It Is a ques- 
tion affecting the whole country, and a 
pleasing proof of this is shown by the 


warm from early morn till dewy eve. 

Oats promise a good crop. 

The rains two weeks ago washed the 
rust off the wheat and added _ several 
inches to the length of the oats. 

We have been try ng for two weeks to 
make clover hay, and have succeeded 
after a fashion in getting about twelve 
tons in two ricks ten feet wide and twen- 
ty-five long covered with prairie hay. We 
tried all kinds of ways for curing it while 
the sun did not shine, and have decided 
that the best plan is to cut it as soon as 
the dew ‘is off or after 3 p. m., rake into 
windrows soon as wilted or dried 
enough to rattle. Let it cure in the wind- 
rows if safe, then bunch and stack. But 
if the weather is showery, put it in small 
cocks of about 50 pounds each, when dry 
dressing them up neatly so that as little 
as possible will be on the ground and as 
high as they will safely stand the wind. 
JA good hand at the business ought to 
-bu'ld a haycock so that it will turn rain 


is 





arguments of Mr. Tirrell of Massachu- |“®!most as we'l as a shingle roof. 

setts in favor of the bill. Mr. Tirrell | Cc. A. BIRD. 

stated that the New England farmers’ | Vernon Co., Mo, 

market is at home and keeps pace with . a > RATLING ‘ 

the growth in manufacturing, and that ee le Con 
the building up of the arid region will! | E IVE. 

enlarge the demand for New England | Editor RURAL WORLD: When I need 


manufactured articles as well as pro- 
vide new lands for the increase in popu- 
lation and the rising tide of foreign im- 
migration. 

The question of irrigation has become 
so important that economic results can 
only be attained by the concentrated 
union of immense capital and wisely di- 
rected energy. The Nat'onal Govern- 
ment only is able to provide this. 

It would be well, in addition, for the 
Department of Agriculture to inaugurate 
a campaign of education with regard to 
the possibilities of irrigation in the semi- 
arid and humid states. There has been 
a serious drouth in the middle west 
about every five years for the last nalf 
century. ‘tne rainfall is insufficient in 
about three out of the remaining four 
years, so that crop results in many of 
these states are uncertain and frequent'y 
disastrous. 
is not a lack of water, but a waste of 


water. How best to conserve the supply 
is the question, and the answer is im- 
proved methods of cultivation, the 


adaptation of drouth resisting crops to 
suitable soils and the use of local irr'ga- 
tion works, as hydraulic rams, wind- 
mils and engines, with sources such as 
artesian wells, .streams and _ springs. 
These methods are entirely practicable, 
and would repay the energetic farmer 
many fold for his investment. In a fu- 
ture issue we hope to give a description 
of one of the methods suggested above, 
which is being utilized on a farm in 8t. 
Lou's county with practical results, 


A WISE YOUNG FARMER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Early this 
spring I subscribed to the RURAL 


result will be as the mighty flow of a WORLD, and I have read it with much 
tidal wave, irresistible and overwheim- interest and attention since its first ap- 


pearance in our home. It is an excep- 


The difficulty in these states | 


information about farm matters I know 
lof no better source than your paper, You 
have correspondents on every branch of 
agriculture, and on nearly every topic 
connected with each branch, and some of 
them can probably give me the informa- 
tion I seek. I shall be short of a forage 
supply for my stock the coming winter. 
I have a large fleld of corn about three 
miles from my stables and shall need the 
corn fodder to help carry the stock 
through the winter. I shall cut and bind 
my corn with a corn harvester and binder 
and then put the same in shocks, of 


time to get the most nutriment from the 
stalks. This is all settled. 

Now comes the question as to how to 
jhandle the corn after in shock. The old 
|Plan is to hire men to husk it, set it up 
;again in shock and haul it to the 
stock and _ feed it as needed. If 
the shocks were near the stock this 
method is not so bad. Indeed, it is the 
plan I have used for many years very 
satisfactorily. But I have been thinking 





hire a husker and shredder and husk 
and shred the corn right where raised, 
and then bale the shredded fodder and 
haul the bales to my barns, to be fed as 
needed. I have a baler for baling hay, 
and am told the shredded fodder can be 
baled like hay or straw. Has any one had 
experience in baling shredded fodder, and 
is it not very difficult to handle to get 
it into the baler? Those having experience 
in baling it will confer a great favor by 
giving it. 

But there is another difficulty. There 
is no barn or stable to hold the fodder 
after being shredded. One can take 
chances of losing some by the rain, but 
how about the wind? Is there not a good 
prospect of the shredded fodder being 





course trying to cut the corn at the proper | 


of another method, and that is to buy or” 


in the good reputation of Missouri 
should take advantage of th's situation 
and begin work immediately on the larg- 
est possible collection of farm crops for 
exhibition at the State Fair, to be held 
at Sedalia, Aug. 18 to 23, with the under- 
standing that the best specimens may be 
preserved for exhibit at the World's Fair 
in 194 if the exhibtor so desires. 

From every point of view it is tmpor- 
tant that the very best that the State 
affords should be on exhibition at the 
State Fair. Visitors from at home and 
abroad will expect this much, and the 
reputation of the State is at stake. This 
enterprise should appeal to all of our 
people and arouse in the fullest degree 
their State pride and patriotism, and 
every farmer should be ready and willing 
contribute his part toward its suc- 
cess, Missouri's farms and her farmers 
will be on trial there, and no man who 
has or can procure without undue exer- 
tion or expense a superior specimen of 
grass, wheat, rye, oats, corn, forage plant 
or other product, should fail to send it to 
the State Fair for exhibition. The man- 
agement of the fair has provided among 
the first permanent buildings a splendid 
Agricultural Hall, in which the exhibits 
from our farms wll be properly displayed 


without cost to the grower. The rail- 
roads will transport such exhibits to the 
fair and return them free of cost. The 
fair offers liberal premiums as a part 
remuneration for the trouble to the ex- 
hibitor of preparing his material. 


Furthermore, our people must get into 
the habit of preparing exhib‘ts illustrat- 
ing our resources, productions and 
achievements, for in 1904 the great Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition will’ be held in 
Ist. Louis, and it will be expected that we 
far surpass, in the magnitude and splen- 
|dor of our exhibits, all of the other States 
jand all other nations of the world. We 
, cannot enter too early nor too seriously 
,;upon the great task which we have set 
before us. The exhibit at the State Fair 
j will help us in many ways to success in 
the larger enterprise, and all meritorious 
| material sent to the State Fair can be 
jeasily held for use at the World’s Fair 
later. The Agricultural College will glad- 
liy take care of any such material until 
required for exhibit in 1904. 

Among other premiums, the State Fair 
offers $50 for the best exhibit from any 
one county, either made in the name of 
the county, a local society or an _ in- 
dividual. Every county in the State 
should be represented in this contest. 

For a full premium list address J. R. 
Rippey, Secretary, Sedalia, Mo.; and for 
any suggestions in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the exhibit address the under- 
signed. H. J. WATERS, 

Superintendent of Agriculture 

Columbia, Mo. 











A sale of thirty-one cars of ‘“‘bronchos.”’ 
or range horses, was held at the National 
Stock Yards, East St. Louis, on the 17th 
inst. The quality took a wide range, as 
d'd also the price realized for them. The 
best chunks brought $8.45, while vearlings 
so'd at from $9 to $17. 





| 


flocking to that point of hundreds of men 


who are unable to get work. In other 
portions of the state the cry has gone 
out for more help. 

The weather this month has been al- 


most unprecedentedly cold in France and 
Germany, much that farmers in 
those countries are much alarmed at the 
prospect, that this country may be called 
upon to supply crop deficiencies. Every- 
thing, just now, seems to be working to 
the advantage of the American farmer, 
and every other branch of industry will 
share in his prosperity. 


80 80 


An attache of the Census Bureau com- 


plains that the Indians to whom allot- 
ments of land have been made are not 
good farmers, He says the system al- 


lowing the 
is largely 
industry 


Indians to lease their 
responsib'e for their 
agriculture. We expect 
change after Mr. Chubbuck 
Mr. Lo some practical lessons 
common sense and up-to-date farming. 


lands 
lack of 

to 
has 


in 


in 
see a 


given 


There is every probability that the bill 
granting statehood to Oklahoma, New 


Mexico and Arizona will be favorably 
considered by the Senate before adjourn- 
ment Senator Quay is very anxious to 


secure consideration of the bill, and has 
given notice that he will move for the 
discharge of the committee on territories 


from further dealing with the measure 
and ask for its consideration by the 
Senate. 

o) <— 
The Census Bureau has issued a _ re- 


port on the manufacture of starch in the 


United States, showing that the capital 


invested in that industry is $11,671,567. 
The value of products is returned at 
$9,232,984. The capital mentioned is 
invested in 14 establishments, 
and has increased in fifty years 
from $692,675 invested in 46 estab- 
lishments. The total quantity of starch 
manufactured in 190) =6was = 297,903,139 


pounds, of which 247,061,744 pounds were 
made from Indian corn and the rest from 
other materials. Readers will notice the 
trend of the age by the increased capi- 
talization and the smaller number of fac- 
tories. 





Tobacco growing in France is monopol- 
ized by the government and produces an 
average annual net revenue to the state 
of $65,000,000. Tobacconists buy all their 
supply from district depots, where they 
pay cash. The government decides upon 
the number of tobacco shops in each town 
or district, and these shops are so sit- 
uated that they cannot enter into com- 
petition with each other. If our tobacco 
monopolists do not behave themselves, 
}the state may have to take them over 
j}and deal with the trade in this fashion. 
| That, in the opinion of many, will be 
the ultimate fate of the combines, trusts 
land rings. And there is much to be said 
for the view that, whatever the merits 
of private enterprise,so long as open com- 
| petition is possible, monopolies which 
lerush competition ought to come under 
public control. 
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sheet in such a case is valuable, inas- | 
D E L A Vv A ® much that it would show the insurance | 
adjuster the work cows were doing at | 
CREAM SEPARATORS time of death. Unfortunnately our cows | 
were not insured at that time. 
. > > > 
Sacrenss the Quantity ond The readers of the RURAL WORLD | 
Improve the Quality of the Butter. have lost a friend and co-worker with the 
retirement of Mr. Chubbuck. I have 
watched the work he has been doing for 
Save $10. 350,000 the dairyman, farmer and stockman for 
some years, and I can truthfully say he | 
per cow now has worked harder and accomplished 
more than any one man I know of in 
; any state. We must consider the timber 
every in be bad to work on—Missourians. I have 
been one myself and have children who 
year. use . are native to that state (and all the rest | 
of the states when it comes to that), *0 
speak understandingyy Every M s- | 
Indispensable to Successful Dairying. a has to be shown, and I am sure 
Send for Sree catalogue. Mr. Chubbuck has come as near getting | 
around and showing as it would be poss!- 
THE DE LAVAL SEPA ATOR co. ble for any man to do But the man 
RawoovpH & Canat Sts., | 74 Corrianor Staset,| needs a much-earned rest, and teaching | 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. or showing poor Lo is a snap to h's r 
cent job. 
> : - 
bd The first week we got in two days in 
@ al the cornfield. Rain, rain, rain, no end to | 
it We are now very thankful that we 
gave our field thorough working b fore | 
unting. Parts of the field was double | 
once and single disked twice, and | 
HUMANE” DAIRIES 3 and pulverized several times | 
™ Th boys at that time com- | 
Four St. Louis dairymen were fined $2 “vs a By amount of extra work 
each the First District Police Court but I do not hear any now. Corn is clean 
k on the specific charg ” crowing fast. Three thousand nine 
ruelty to animals We are glad to = : ired rows 120 rods long is our crop 
awaken'ng of act vity in this direc rzehum and corn, ali destined for 
a The city needs it. There are said | _ wr shredder. While we practice sur- 
to be nearly 8,000 cows within the cor |. | t vation for conserving moistur« 
orate limits of St. Louis, few of whi ate te ometet ih ears it is not very 
y Y T ¥ cor itior € . - P ¢ 
cele 2. jr pwned s pers o a ee pe satliga 2 res gt apne QUADRIGA, CROWNING ENTRANCE The largest one of these five groups is for the other agures. And, indeed, ie the 
redress. All |the present time to work our » ' OF TEXTILE BUILDING. the QUADRIGA, a chariot whose four group were to be placed on the ground. 
oo = ye a 1 ae ystems s it should be, than we ever have been splendid horses are apparently being led all this would be true. However, the 
the ean do is co a areas ileal before The herd, farm and swine man- For the Textile building five groups offerth to the race by three maidens. in (uadriga is to occupy a position eighty 
= eld age press a Ikman, |®8eF* Dave each a Tower surface culti- ‘statuary have been designed by Mr.the chariot stands the stately figure of {eet above the spectator. If all the pro- 
— 7 go “oe at ee ar jvator, while I follow one-half day be-| Robert Bringhurst. These, while they V ctory, behind whom the driver, bending portions were carried out correctly, 
and. then leave this wi . .. |hind with a Hallock three-row weeder, | bear directly on the manufacture of tex-forward with tense interest in every neither chariot nor figure could be seen 
their sorrowing parents placialy = eveling land and kil'ing any weeds in tle fabrics, are treated from the classicalpuscle, gathers vp the reins. from the ground. The real beauty and 
ee 2 “ > aad mt Peary ie jhills left by the cultivators standpoint. Compos:tion and sentiment In th's group the true proportions wee meaning of the group would be ‘ost. 
Koay ne a “. s ioalien dead al cnsten natty , adh are modern; but the outlines are Greek purposely not carried out. The first im- Thus in all art, the essential point must 
son tant tnanise ten far a6 te on Last week we had a midspr ng vine, {the figures and draperies are Greek, th pression is that the chariot is too h'gh be exaggerated, developed, at the expense 
Ati “e —— . . f jtute at our farm. A delegation of dairy- | highest conception of art. and that the figure of Victory is too large of minor details. 
it is produced Fhe majo A  |men and farmers were with us for a day. . 
s ves are looking for somethin _ - ‘ 3 © 
he a How fn 9 kets for a de ~ [They were from Fort pe pst allowed to riven for churn’ng. The sepa- test sometimes «omes in midsummer | when the pleasant and profitable features 
r * is the cry, not how good and how | ington — gy Boge ay m4 devoted to rater itscif will largely benefit the cream, rather than in midwinter, when the ten- ‘are presented to view, but there is al- 
ro ths apathy is due the strange pines tute papers, ie ap tt - nt lines of tut still not ereugh to make aerating un- dency appears to be to trust to chance ways a more or less disagreeable side, 
f the co tions cited above, on |°bJect eee eee dot : . ate necessary. Much has been said and writ- and ‘et the dairy cow take the season's writes H. E. Van Norman in “Farmer's 
F t f the Humane Societ bse Speaking 0 ged de ag ten regarding the care of milk, but | feed supply as it comes. The milk supply | Guide Whie there is no line of farm- 
r ryn were arraigned, not be- |™ at. te on es oo ’ i ha fully beieve that not half as much of of the average creamery falls off more |ing that offers larger profits under suit- 
VUSsE i were a menace to public |#84!"- * am sinned ‘e = pe the this urging has be done as should be or rapidly on pasture in “dog days” than in able condit’ons, or a more interesting 
‘ but because their cows stood so |™Y Work to one poke smells, sper. |W ll be before the proper methods are the midst of winter. Milk yield lost by group of problems for study than does 
ose in a fithy stable that the hair was proof i am aiways ae = = used the herd at any season of the year can dairying, there are features of the work 
rubbed off from their sides. The cow |™°" and aes RAS oe ee of ee ——__—_——_— never be fully regained. The entire sub- which are more or less disagreeable to 
nd not the child was the object of their jcomplished ween i 7” ; * pesca de I POOR COWS sequent yied during any period of loca- most people, and to some _ prohibitive. 
irnest solicitation. The Humane Society |*Y®™ day chaidage wo ¢ — onlay - wel - tion will be mainly governed by the ex- No one should start into the business 
s doing a noble work, and we are glad | wish to oe val pe vase > nee meena ‘When a man increases the number tent of the decline during an unfavorab!e | without a full real'zation of its disag-ee- 
to see results from their earnestness. It {OT ™Y exXPer-ence, ane ~ aped 0g I ie os of his cows at the Pinta of quality “© period. The dairy cow and likew'se the able as well as its profitab’e possibilit es, 
s, nevertheless, a sad commentary on |“! observation eet panypeh aga Le phe ; nae does a very unbusiness-like thing, SaYS | qairy herd that makes the best yield must “Dairying is confining.” The cows 
the Health. Officers that this bus‘ness | fund thes a cee et net Sished the “Farmers’ Advocate. Better not hay. no adverse periods at any time. It is |must be milked twice every day, rain or 
should be left to those whose chief ‘n- jane — be — . pan fre sate fel- oe. psiay — See Rig = mpes the evenly sustained y eld rather than the | shine, warm or cold. To few is it a pleas- 
terest lies in the protection of the dumb, | ®T® ee ae da b yphnne ng speakers who ones. Take better care of what ide aave sudden spurt that determines the year’s ant task to milk when the thermometer 
helpless brutes man has made to be his | cng ge ete ie naiiaes rte the mo- and be content rather than buy POOF tot.t is hovering around the zero mark or up 
servants. Perhaps it is just as we'l that ee = ea i ~— hei f arers, but jcows, Where one sod nis Own COWS | —— -——_-—_—_ itround the 9) degree mark; when the 
the question should be opened in this|™é€nt they Interest thelr sn evapo. He Shou'd test out the heifers that do not THE DAIRY PASTURE. persp'ration runs in rivulets down his 
way An enlightened public sentiment |when they are gone nes tly promise well as possible, no matter if A } : . ’ r face, and the cow's body seems like a 
So. wheat ta heolell jrate, leaving no good accomplis pa — they are registered, and have a good ped- : rhe atreeres of oe lowa ielpeeedy st os furnace, while her ta!l is almost con- 
If there is no Peter Stirling forthcom- | ‘TY §§ out of Ghaee 08 negebe rapa cong et igree. We must have something in the Station says: bored aici as Our lante tinual’y flirting in his face in an effort 
ing, we welcome the Henry Berghs | We gather at these wee sok to lear ' dairy barn besides breed ng to make a become more Seeable will be not non to dislodge a few more or less trouble- 
LL LDA SR RETARD | PRA es age eS success. We want indiviauality. When .much to do with Jess grass, but how to some flies. If one has not sufficient lik- 
COLLECTING OLEO TAX ; work BUFF JERSEY. this is well backed up by breeding al! the | set more of it. Pasture lands may become ing for the dairy cow, and interest in her 
-——— \ 4 aye OE og better, but the profitable cow we must | Worn out, or what is more properly term- os.ip lities. to put up with these th ngs, 
Collector of Internal Revenue’ Ben MaLK FLOUR, have. It is not always judicious to sell |¢4, — — i. Do oe ly and yon “keep out.’ They may be lessened by 
Westhus has made requisition on the/ |.) poten. at Gothenburg, Sweden, |4 heifer if she does not come up to the ee ne — sth hy: a Neth warm stables in winter and cool, dark 
treasury department for additional help lreniokts to tne State Department recent'!y standard the first season, provided she aw ! SE aceed woe sa a ones in summer, but as yet no machine 
for the St. Louis office on and after July lthat Dr. M. Ekenberg of that city has in- |Sives promise of better work later on. ” enarens a han i ye ae > “ry an has taken the place of man’s hand as a 
1, on account of the new law restricting | vented an apparatus by which m‘Ik can |One must use his judgment, as well as arsine proper eiats. ol  Gaeiiiinas successful milking device. 
the sale of o’eomargarine, which goes |). duced to a powder, like flour in ap- |the scales and Babcock test with a heifer. ce , , eect ee yd rs ge Vor (4.100 often dairying is not profitable, 
nto effect at that time. He says that Ines ince, but possessing all the qualities It is a good plan to have an animal clear- “ye we ” ax ed we ~ . bas “ r because it is done on such a sma!l scale 
he has appled for only one additional |" * it Se ted milk, except moisture. |4¢e sale and dispose of the undesirab'e © ogy bees ate a isin a at — we that it does not pay “to have the con- 
n, but he believes that at least five |°' ‘ egy RA “e cows to the butcher. quarts of clover seed per acre, disced and | yeniences to do it r ght." The cows are 
man, i F iIt is soluble in water and useful for all harrowed into bluegrass pasture in the a i: ; 
1dd tional men wil! be required for Lapel rm yurposes of common milk. It does = : : o : "not properly housed, their ration ‘s not 
district, although he has not yet been j kinase 4 , , ‘ CARELESSNESS IN MILKING early spring, increased the yield 6 per wel) selected because it is not worth 
istr z , inot sour nor ferment, and is not sensi cent over pastures immediately adjoining +4. k ; ; : 
informed how the treasury department tive to atmospheric changes. It may be eth edniiea me eid “ti Pegg while to buy feed for only two or three 
> to proceed in the enforcement Rooina ted in tin cans, barrels, bags, Few persons believe that there can cha : - eA snire Z cm” ~ cows, the milk suffers because there is 
of the ‘aw. He says that the deputies wagsa icp ‘ " aA i stimated be any great amount of skill displayed jthus treated produce a heavier, denser ‘not enough to warrant the building of a 
d revenue collectors at present em- |°*° we none oe yee as ws “A in milking a cow, and yet it has been |8Towth, and better variety of grasses, |. jtable milk room or house. The cream 
o additi at about 27 cents per 106 quarts, and that sree : » profits in dairy- |@nd stand drouth better and the improve-!j, jot ripened properly, the churning is 
ployed cannot attend to the additic nal from skimmed m..k can be sold for about demonstrated that sia profits in Pe y- ahh Guineas avediiiienes eeaanan: Suis Ss not 1 re v oF ys € ,; ng § 
work that will be required of them in| , . ag : ‘ing may be entirely cut off by careless | iS. hurried, because it doesn’t pay to spend 
m © aye : 13 cents a quart. Samples submitted .o |'"8 ! ‘ ‘ se es treatment should be alternated with top eek : al } 
the enforcement of the law, in addition the Academy of _griculture were favor- Milking. A writer in the Central Farmer ink wastes er setae ee the time when the butter all sells for 
to their present duties. He thinks that lab’ Bap ts sianed The skimmed milk here- |“@ys8 the point of first importance is | ong ae el sai we wepeceted eon = we the same price any way 
it will require constant patrol service to - »-y ere ag c . , cleanliness. We have frequently seen | fall or winter, following with the harrow In many sect ons farm hands object to 
‘ ‘ =e tofore wasted may be now utilized in the . s ie u.ar |in the spring. The best pastures are those j o- . . ene “te. 
uscertain whether or not the laws are lite form and shipped to all parts of the | Persons who were somewhat part 'cu.ar Aogenge sad her milking, because they are expected to 
being violated. orld without losing any of its original |in cleaning the cow’s udder before milk- |that are never disturbed by the plow. do a day's work in the field, then do milk- 
In the meantime Mr. Westhus says that |wor qualities. it is penn ae superior |ing, but who were grossly indifferent as BREAKING THE HEIFER. ing and other chores afterward. Make 
the manufacturers and dealers in oleo- | os pe to the condition of their own clothing. the miiking a part of the day’s work, not 
* ito the casein products proton and z i : 
mergeine GS: pees sen the | ..proteld” now manufactured from mix |Where it is expected that frat-class | This is an operation much dreaded by ;*' pean ail id . 
payment of the tax of 10 cents a. pound thy até of rennat. acid oF ive products are to be made from the mik all jgome, It is sometimes shirked by the If milk is sold to the creamery it often 
that the new law contemplates on all | 4 te, we the surroundings, includ’ng utensils, | men folks and foreed upon the trembling |Teaures some one to make a trip every 
oleo that is colorerd. One has suggested CARE OF MILK DURING: HoT ,™ust be absolutely clean at milking t me. | women, ‘or, perhaps, it seems to require 4#Y- If butter is made there will rad a 
that the manufacturer of oleo may pro- | WEATHER. Cows must be milked regularly if they the combined force of the whole house- t’-P to town once or twice a week, which | 
duce the proper shade in his product by | gant ‘are to be a profit to their owner. We hold, with all the.hired help. If properly rarely takes less than haf a day, while 
m xing butter w'th it No restrictions | To avoid unnecessary contamination or |know of one instance where a herd of managed there is no cause for dreading ' it is delivered to customers it takes 
ire placed on the manufacture and UuSe|.\u:ce of infection is the first step to |Jerseys absolutely ruined their owner. | jt, and we flatter ourselves that our suc- “14 tonal time 
of colored butter, and the butter will take, and Professor A. L. Haecker states |They were fed well and good prices were | cess should make this statement of som« When milk is retailed there is the ex- 
impart co'oring to the oleo. Another this can only be accomplished through |obtained for the dairy product, but im yajye. We have broken several Jerseys Pense of deiivery wagons, cans, bottles 
proposes use of corn oil, which, he says, clean, sanitary methods in every phase |spite of this they were unprofitab’e. H's ‘and have cows that apparently never #"d extra help for dr'ver; it must be 
is an abstract product and not coloring |4¢ miik production. First, if possible, it |neighbor purchased the entire herd and |knew how to kik k, writes G. C. [es n |dene seven days in the week, rain or 
matter, and yet it will impart a color tO |i, petter to have milk-producing cows on |found after a few months that every ‘the “Ohio Farmer,” jshine, hot or cold, hol day or Sunday. 
the oleo. pasture than confined in a barn. The anima! was paying a handsome profit. In the first place the heifer should be Probably the greatest drawback 24 
With respect to the small dealer and milk pai's can be so covered as to pre- | When asked for an explanat‘on he as-  perfectiy tame: should never have |@@irying in Indiana is a lack of know'- 
the small restaurant keeper, Mr. West-| 44+ the entrance of much material that |serted that his success was due entirely known fear of her owner; should be ac- jedge of ts profitableness and of its value 
hus says the new law will make “moon- | ¥ 0.14 natura'ly fall from the udder and to the regularity practiced as to tn@ | customed to going into the stable. We |®% @ Soil improver; and besides it is so 
shiners” out of each one of them, &8|/.ige, of the animal. Better still, if the | milking hour, a matter overlooked by the prefer the winter time, as she is accus- |Much easier to throw some corn to the 
they are likely to get contraband goods, |;.. are not too bad, it is a good plan to original owner. tomed to being in the stable then. How- | hogs and steers, then sit around the fire 
work them over or place them in wrap-|1i1)- the cows out of doors. A certain, Then there is a vast difference in the jeyer, she should be tame enough to go _— next feed'ng time. If there was not 
pers that are properly branded. each amount of souring bacteria lodge within |manner of doing the work. Care must |into it at any time without fear and quite enough feed, or the feed'ng was an 
restaurant keeper handling oleo is re-|ii.. ower duct of the teat, and if the be taken to keep the animals in a quiet anxiety regarding the safety of the calf |Our later than usual, it is not noticeable 
quired to pay a tax to the government, |... two or three streams be milked upon | condition Fright caused by dogs oF |when we are around. while if we came |@t once by smaller gain in weight of hog 
the same as a wholesale dealer, which |ine ground or in & separate vessel, a |rough handling of any knd will im-j|around her for the first t'me after the |" Steer. while the m Ik pail immediate!y 
is $80 a year. The tax on uncolored |j,+¢6 amount of the contamination will mediately lessen the flow of miik. Then ‘caif is several hours old she seems to reminds the dairyman he has neglected 
oleo is to be only one-fourth of a cent |). removed. In this way it has been when the operation proper begins it |think we want to injure the ca'f, and she | his — s . s 
a pound, but it is said that the absence found that milk wi'l keep from one to |should be done quickly and thoroughly. |js frightened: and there are other rea- | There is no Ine of farm ng which re- 
of coloring will render the product un- |i. 4 or even five hours longer than where It has been determined by experiment | cong for being with her at the time. quires so much attention to detail, such 
sa’able. The sale of oleo tn the city ja: the milk is saved. that cows milked quickly will give more | we never touch a heifer’s udder be- |Te8Ularity in work, such everlasting 
at present, Mr. Westhus says, is 500,000 After the mix has been drawn from the |milk than when milked slowly. +e d0/fore she is fresh. In nearly every case {keeping at it, such kindly care of ani- 
pounds a month. c.w, two legitimate methods remain for not mean by this that it shou'd be done | she will resent it with a kick, and once j mals, such thoughtful considerat on of 
At the same time that the new law kcecp'ng it, as follows: Heat and coo‘ing so fast as to become rough on the udder, | started to kicking she may keep at it. [mature’s laws in their application to the 
goes into effect the collections of war and aerating: With heat we have pas- |but simply that when once begun, the | we often read advice to accustom the }prob'em of feeding, breed'ng and caring 
revenues will cease, and the collector has teurizing and sterilizing, which are all |milker should pay no attenton to any- | peifer to having her udder handled be- | for products as does dairying. No 
been ordered to dispense with the force |,ient and most excellent methods, but thing but his business, fore being fresh. We wonder if the | Product of the farm robs the soil as I'ttle 
that has been handling this branch of |, (4 always practicable nor desirable. Pains should be taken to extract the | author of such advice practices it. It is las do those of the dairy, and no products 
the bus’ness. Mr. Westhus says, how- | wore milk is obtained from a good, |last drop if possible at every milking. contrary to nature for a heifer to allow | deteriorate as quickly if not marketed 
ever, that he has not determined how he healthy animal, ii is better to Keep it |Not only should this be done because |her vader to be meddled with unt'l the properly, ’ 
w ll shape up his force at this time. bs airing and coo!ing than by pasteuriz- the milk last drawn is the richest, but \time comes for her to be milked. The | Some one has well said, “That branch 
CEDAR HILL FARM NOTES ing and sterliizing; that is, for milk that cows may be made to maintain their | first time we touch her udder is when ‘is agriculture eee requ res the en 
me iy ny i consumption. or butter or cheesemak- |flow much longer when pains are taken |the calf sucks the first time. It is nat- |@ttemtion to detail is most profitable, if 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We have |'/ng, pasteurizing will do, or where the jat each milking. Mr. Gur'er reports an | ura) for her to want to be milked taen. bee — This is especial'y true of 
just suffered the loss of three of our best | miik is known to be or thought to be in- |!nstance where two persons were doing |tn a few hours we separate the calf and | airying. 
eniie by lightning (now Buff, you are |fected it would be perhaps well to pas- | the milking. Each milked the same | heifer, and when we wish to milk her we eens ae 
sure they were your best?) If you have |teurize. cows every day, and all the cows were |/turn her with the calf and let the calf yp fogs "s ay my on ey 4 
any doubts of their being the best, just The quicker the m lk is cooled and jon the same feed. During three months |cuck while we milk. We milk her in po pnt Bs gg A I of ee hee 
look on dai'y milk record sheet in cow |aired, the better it will be and keep. | the cows milked by one man gave a | this way a few times, when we separate | build and fill; ensilage, its value; soil, 
stable and you will find under Daisy's, |There are on the market many good cool- |shrinkage of nine and a half pounds, |them, for good, andl we seldom have any —_ ey = SS 
Lottie’s and Brindle’s names daily yields |ers and aerators, which answer very | while those saakea: by the other party |trouble afterward, Crombak: Send ie At eter. ienmouth. fi. 
well. Coolers connected with cold water |shrank less than two pounds in the same 





Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition, 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s I'ILis are the best cathartic. 











laggregating 80 pounds of milk. The milk 

















should be so arranged that the water will 
flow through them rather than stand, but 
where ice water or ice is used this would 
not be necessary. 

Every milk corsumer should know that 
milk will sour natura!ly, but of course it 
should not sour too soon after milking. 


healthy cows should keep from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours at a temperature 
of 75 degrees. Where milk is produced 
for the creamery cr cheese factory or for 
the production of butter, it is quite im- 
portant to have it well cared for from 
the start. When separated immediately 
after milking, the cream should be 
treated as the milk, that is, cooled and 





aired at once and kept cool until it is 


Milk handled in a clean,sanitary way from | 




















{time. Clean milking is, therefore, of ad- 
|vantage, not so much on account of the 
jlarger amount drawn at any one time 
jas the effect on the an‘mal in relation 
jto her production for a per’od of weeks 


or months, 


KEEP UP THE MILK FLOW. 


| shim cilia 
| A well-known writer on dairy subjects 
/says: Careful breeding and inherited ex- 
| cellence may be set to naught by insuf- 
| ficient or unsuitable feed, even for a brief 
period. The successful dairyman will 
carefully provide in advance for the feed 
supply during every month of the entire 
year. Too frequent provision is made 
only for the winter months. The severest 


We are always 
her in milking. 
ence in the 
Some 
pull downward 
kicks because sh 
ing your cow 
No heifer should 
without having 


if she is on dry 
fed with other gr 
will make her 

calving. 


There is no line 
but what may 





way 
squeeze the teats so roughly 


for the occasion. 














very carefu! not to hurt 
There is a great aiffer- 
different people milk. 
and 
so hard that the cow 
e is hurt. Avoid hurt- 


and she will not kick you. 


be allowed to be fresh 
been fed and prepared 

This is especial'y so 
feed. Linseed oil meal 
ain feed and clover hay 
in good condition for 


DRAWBACKS IN DAIRYING. 


of work open to a man 
appear very attractive 


















UDDER DISBASES OF COWS 





One of the most frequently met dis- 
eases that the bovine race is heir to, and 
which is very troublesome to the owners 
of cattle, is in ‘ts various phases known 
as mammitis, caked udder or stricture of 








| self. 


| 
| 


ja higher temperature.- 





the teat, says Dr. A. T. Peters of Ne- 
braska Experiment Station. I wish to 
speak particularly of stricture of the 
teat. 

It is known that usually the best and 
deepest milkers have some defect o. the 
udder. This may be caused in numerous 
ways, as by rough handling during mil«- 
ing time, or, as ‘t usually occurs, right 
after calving, when the entire udder be- 
comes caked, and after successful treat- 
ment of the udder it then is found that 
the teat is closed and cannot be used. 

Now the usual methods employed are 
only too well known to the dairyman. 
Briefly to mention them, they are the use 
of liniments, the milk tube, and finally 
the tube known as the “teat slitter.” 
All these instruments have been ‘n use 
for many years, but they have not been 


entirely successful. It has been found 
that after a continued use of the milk 
tube the udder has been rendered use- 


less; that that particular member began 
to have a fistulous tract that would ‘eak 
constantly. This condition often occurs 
after the use of the teat slitter. Very 
often, after an operation of this kind, it 
is found that the milk runs continually 
from that one teat, and in a great many 
instances more harm has been done by 
an operation of that kind than good. 
| It has only been recently that 
| veterinary medical profession has found 
something better, and the first one to 
|my knowledge who successfully applied 
ja better remedy was Dr. J. J. Drasky 
| of Crete, Neb., who successfully treated 
;stricture of the teat by electricity. Us- 
jing a small electrode with a dry battery, 
up the stricture, and has a 
steat many cures to report. I wish to 
say that it is a method that shou'd be 
used on every cow that has anyth'ng like 





1e 


he opcred 


}a@ stricture of the teat, for the simple 
reason that it is the most humane 
method yet tnaugurated. 





TEMPERATURE FOR CREAM. 
Temperature at which cream should be 
churned cannot be stated with accuracy 
because much depends upon the cream it- 
Cream from the milk of different 
cows cannot always be churned at the 
Same temperature. Different feeds have 
something to do with it. The period of 
lactation must be considered. The proper 
temperature will be all the way from 50 
to 65 or 66 degrees. But the lowest tem- 
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perature at which the cream will churn is 
best, for it will make better butter than | 
Texas Stockman. | 


RIPENING CHEESE. | 

pe. | 

A htherto unknown element in milk, a 
new ferment, has been discovered, called 
which is proving of value in 
the ripen'ng of cheese. The properties of 
this ferment are similar to the secretion 
of the pancreatic organ in the human 
body. Old is a predigested food, 
and the digest on is wrought by the ga'- 
actose. It was found that the galactose 
would go working at very low tem- 


galactose, 


cheese 


on 


!peratures at which bacteria were practi- 


cally inert. 
erators 


Cheese was put into refrig- 
and kept frozen for months, Other 
cheese was kept above the freezing point, 
It was found that the finest cheese 
is cured at from 4 to 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Practical cheese manufacturers had 


jmaintained that 50 degrees was the low- 


est temperature at which cheese could be 
worked without becomng bitter and 
worthless. The new discovery will, it is 
believed, revolutionize cheese manufac- 


ture, doing away with all curing rooms, 
the cheese being sent directly to the re- 
frigerator. 


If You Want the Best 
the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines. 





CLEAN, COLD MILK. 

A New York dairy, a New Jersey dairy 
and an Illinois dairy each sent milk to 
the World's Expos'tion at Paris in 1990, 
which was sweet from fifteen to twenty- 
one days after it was drawn from the 
cow. How these things are made possi- 
ble shown by H. E. Van Norman, 
dairyman at Purdue Station. By ex- 
treme care in excluding dirt of every 
|kind with its load of bacteria, then keep- 
ing the mi'k so cold that the bacter‘a, 
which do get in in spite of the care, 
cannot grow rapidly. Milk sours be- 


Is 








éause in the process of growth and mul- 
pogo of the bacteria the milk sugar 
is changed to lactic acid. When there is 
{enough acid present to be apparent to the 
|taste the milk is said to be sour. Bac- 
teria, like corn or any h'‘gher form of 
plants, require food, moisture and suffi- 
cient heat in order to grow and multiply. 
Milk has the necessary moisture, is a 
perfect food and is usual’y at the right 
temperature for rapid growth of bac- 


teria. Since the keeping quality of milk 
bears a drect relation to the bacteria 
whicr gain access, it is important to 


prevent their getting into the milk. The 


udde1 and adjacent parts of the body 
which are much shaken during milking 
is one of the chief sources of infection, 
while the dust of the stable, the hands 
and clothes of the milker, together with 
the pails and cans used, are only slightly 
less important sources. Experiments 


show that milking in a stable where the 
circulation of air can carry the dust out; 
wiping the udder with a damp cloth, and 
scalding utensils w th live steam or boi'- 
ing water, will not only reduce the bac- 
terial contents of the milk, but increases 
the keeping quality of the milk material- 
ly. A covered milk pail, with only a 
small opening to milk into, reduced the 
number of germs falling into the pal 
one-fourth, as compared with a common 
pail, and the milk kept sweet twenty 
hours longer. Immediate cooling after 
milking is next in importance. Mi'k al- 
lowed to stand two hours without cooling , 
contained twenty-three times as many 
germs as when milking was fin’shed, 
while that which was cooled to 54 de- 
grees only had four times as many at 
the end of two hours. This emphasizes 
the importance of quick and thorough 
cooling. Milk when first drawn has a 
peculiar flavor, or “cowy taste,’’ more 
or less noticeable, which if not driven 
off by aeration (exposure to the air) fre- 
quently gives the milk an unpleasant 
taste even before it becomes sour. Aera- 
tion may be accomplished by stirring or 
by pouring from one vessel to another. 
The can of milk may be set in a tub of 
water to cool. The cooling and aeration 
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bs with the 
strength of 15 —_ ._ ‘convenient and 
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THE HIRED MAN 


can do more work on a farm fenced PAGE. 
Don’t have to repair fence, or chase 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Do You Use Water 


Then you need a power to pump it to 


‘our house or barn. T 
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Skilled buttermakers are in 
demand to-day than ever before. 
is due to the great changes in the ¢ 
ditions in cities as well as on the farm 
The time is past when all kinds of but 
ter can be sold at a profit. The butte 
maker in the creamery especially ms 
be a man of intelligence. The more co™- 
mon school education he has, other thins- 
being equal, the more readily will he 





may be better and quicker done by run- 
ning the milk over a combined cooler 
and aerator, having provision for run- 
ning cold water through it. Finally— 
cleaner cows, cleaner milkers, scalded 
utensils, quick and thorough cooling 
aeration, less exposure to dust of street 
when delivering, will increase keeping 
quality of market milk. If properly done 
one delivery a day will be all that Is 
necessary. 





push forward into the front rank of “ 
| termakers. *Every year the demand ' 
“educated men is growing stronger. 7! 
' puttermaker that has been taught som 
\thing of mechanics and mathemat’ 

with a fair knowledge of the ordina') 
machinery of the workshop and farm 
finds it easy to comprehend and ful!) 
master the secrets of the mechanics 

the creamery. 
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Horticulture 


———_— 


HORTICULTU RAL TALK. 





pLACKBERRY AND DBWBERinY 
j riVATION.—P. 8s. G., Lawrence- 
, Tenn.—I wish to grow pants from 
ucretia dewberry and also Rathbone 
‘ “ kberry. How may 1 propagate them? 
y iayering, how and when should the 
k be done?—Dewberries are usually 
igated from tips, like blackcap rasp- 
te .mber is usually the time to 
In do.ng this work it is 





rk 


cs Bepte 


the t ps. 

ro set the tip straight down and 
. tne soil to it firmly, the same as in 
, plants, instead of laying the Up 


ground and drawing a little earth 
as practised by some. 
see that the soil is i00se and fine. As 
as dormant they should be found 
rooted and be ready to dig and plant 
They may also be grown from root 
ttings. The best blackberry plants are 
rown from root cuttings. This is done 
b cutting the root into pieces from 3 to 
inches long, according to the thickness; 
larger roots being eut shorter. They 
may be used from the size of a large 
wheat straw up. These are prepared 
while the plant is dormant, and planted 
horizontally in furrows made with a hoe 
yout one inch deep. Cover with 1% inch- 
. of earth, and when weeds start rake 
%-inch with a good garden rake. 
wckberries also propagate from suck- 

The sucker plants may be taken up 
and planted out either when dormant ot 
the young suckers of the same seasons 
growth may be used, In the latter case it 
necessary that the weather be favor- 
able (moist) for best results. 

PEAR BLIGHT.—Some of the orchards 

this vicin.ty again have the appear- 
ince of fire having swept through them. 
Kieffer no less affected than Bartlett, 
is well known that Bartlett is one 
worst to blight. Trees that are 
badly blighted I would cut back severe- 

y. tak ng off not only all the affected 
limbs cons'derably be'ow where blighted, 
but other limbs, giving the tree at the 
same time a desirable shape. This work 
should be done now or as soon as trees 
show that they are about to be taken by 
the disease, 

As stated in a previous issue, pruning 
in summer checks the growth of a tree, 
which is the best preventive we know of. 

Some years ago at my home an orchard 
of Bartletts was badly affected. Most 
on all trees showed more or less 

As an experiment a few of the 


th 
he 


r it, 


bys 


off 
Bb 


is 


and 


of the 


limbs 


blight 
worst ones were cut back short, the 
whole top of the trees being removed. 


New growth started soon after and has 
taken on a Shape'y and healthy appear- 
ance. These trees have since made a slow 
but steady growth and have shown no 
blight. Nearly all the other trees in the 
orchard were lost. 

ANTS AMONG STRAWBERR:iES— 
\re ants working among strawberries in- 
jurious? If so, give remedy, writes a 
reader of the RURAL WORLD. Will say 
that a good many colonies of ants are to 
be found in my various plantations of 
strawberries, but no serious injury has 
et been noticed, 

However, I doubt if they are there for 
any good, and would advise making it as 
unpleasant for them as possible. Keep 
them frequently stirred up, and if this 
does not drive them away gover them 
with a'r-slaked lime. 

The ant is not a plant eating insect; it 
mostly on honeydew and _ sub- 
stances of that nature. 

ORCHARD FRUITS.—At a_ recent 
meeting of the Alton Horticultural §8>- 
ciety it was learned that there is an out- 
look for a fair crop of apples. 

Trees are not overloaded and fruit is 
unusua'ly smooth and free from insect 
injuries. It seems to be the general com- 
plaint that fru't is unevenly distributed 
on the trees. Often one side of a tree is 
well loaded, the other side having few, if 
any, apples. - 

Pears will be.a full crop from all indi- 


feeds 


cations. A good many orchards need 
thinning. f 
P'ums will not amoitint to much this 


season, not excepting the Damson, as the 
crop is ight and badly stung by curcul'o. 
All things considered the Damson is per- 
haps the most profitable plum to grow, 
though there are a few of the Japans 
that are profitable if properly grown, and 
some years the Wild Goose brings a fair 
price 

Cherries are very scarce and much in 
demand. Even the old reliable Barly 
Richmond almost failed this year. Young 
Montmorency and English Mo- 
rello are bearing a good crop of choice 
fruit 

There will not be an overabundance of 
quinces 

VEGETABLE NOTES.—Earliana is 
with me decidedly the most profitable 

iry tomato now ripening. All pole or 
‘unning beans need assistance in getting 
started up the support, especially if poles 

used. In dong this care should be 
iken to turn the vine to the right, 
is the nature of all vines to go that 
if you start to wind them to theleft 
will unwind and go right. 
\ GOOD COMBINATION.—Tomatoes 
more room than is usually given 
hen A good many varieties should be 
lanted 6 by 8 feet. Few growers ven- 

re to give that distance, thinking it a 
of ground. This year I set my to- 

the distance stated above, and 
put pot-grown cucumbers between. These 

‘m now beginning to gather for mar- 
Ket. They wi'l bring good prices for a 
‘hort time, or until the tomatoes come 
) bearing well. By that time the cu- 
umbers will have paid for the whole 

‘eason’s cultivation of both cucumbers 

nd tomatoes, and perhaps more. 

They will then be taken out and the to- 
matoes given the space, which by that 
Ume they will need. 

\ GOOD BEAN.—The Kentucky Won- 
‘ler, also called Old Homestead bean, is 
ndispensable to all who know it. It is a 
pole bean of excellent quality that bears 
continuously the whole season through. 

Plenty of rain; crops growing finely; 

‘rmers looking forward to a very satis- 

ctory season. 


trees of 


Waste 


mMatoes 


EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, IIL, June 16, 1902. 





HE SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
MISSOURI STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
“itor RURAL WORLD: The summer 
‘eting of the Missouri State Horticul- 
"ral Society drew a large attendance at 
very interesting and profitable ses- 
“ions held at Eldon on June 10, 11 and 12. 
‘slegates to the meeting were met at the 
rains by reception committees, were 
‘own their places for entertainment and 
corted to the Methodist church, where 
meetings were held. The exerc'ses 
bened with good music by the Eldon 
codman Band and vocal selections by a 
°rus choir. The Rev. J. Vetter offered 





‘of uncertainty. 





an opening prayer, and Mayor Henry 
Phillips made a welcoming address. It 
as replete with cordial sentiments, 
showing the warm hospitality of the good 
people of Eldon. An appropriate response 
was made by G. T. Tippin, vice-pres!- 
dent of the society. Mr. D. A. Robnett 
of Columbia, who was elected president 
of the society last fall, presided at the 
meeting. Mr. N. F. Murray of Oregon, 
the retiring president, made an appro- 
priate farewe! address, Professor C. H. 
Dutcher of Warrensburg read the first 
paper, which proved to be a very in- 
structive treatment of the subject, 
“Means of Education for the Fruit 
rower." His paper was well rece ved, 
and it was followed by a paper on ‘“‘Hor- 
ticultural Societies," which was read by 
Miss Emma Park of Spr'ngfield. M's: 
Park gave an interest ng description o. 
the working of her home society Most 
of the time at all of the meetings was 
given to the considerat on and discuss'on 
of the best methods of growing smal! 
fruits. As the season passed for 
some varieties of small fruits the dsp ay 
Was not so very large, still there were 
some fine specimens of the later berries, 
and very lovely attract'ons in the decora- 
tion of potted plants and flowers. There 
was also a very interesting collection of 
apples on exhibit’on, which were paced 
in cold storage last November and were 
taken out in a well-preserved condit' on at 
the time of the meeting. Special prizes 
for these apples were awarded to D. A. 
Robnett of Columbia and W. G. Gano of 
Parkville. There were a score of other 
premiums given on smaller fruits and 
flowers. 

At the business sessions the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer show that 
the society was in a sound, prosperous 
cond tion. It was voted to give all the 
assistance possible to help the state so- 
ciety make a success of its fair the com- 
ing season and also to make extra exer- 
tions along the line of work in making a 
large display of Missouri fruit at the 
World's Fair to be held at St. Louis. At 
the suggestion of T. V. Wilson of Hanni- 


has 


bal, represent'ng the Mississippi Valley 
Apple Growers’ Association, the matter 
of having a national congress of apple 


growers and apple dealers was cons‘d- 
ered and the president was authorized to 
appoint a committee to work with a sim- 
ilar committee of other societies for the 
purpose of accomplishing the end in view. 

H. Von Schrenk of the Shaw School of 
Botany of St. Lou's, made a timely re- 
port on wungus Diseases,’ and Prof. F. 
C. Irish of the Missouri Botanica! Gar- 
dens of St. Louis, greatly entertained the 
audience at an evening session with an 
illustrated, lecture, ‘Beautiful Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants.”’ 

Prof. F. B. Mumford of Columbia gave 
a very interesting discourse on ‘An, Agri- 
cultural Exploration in Switzerland.” It 
was greatly enjoyed by those who heard 
it, and very profitable inferences were 
deawn when considering the marked suc- 
cess made by the hardy and industrious 
Swiss people in spite of all discouraging 
circumstances and most unfavorable 
condit ons as compared with the open and 
auspicious opportunities afforded to the 
enterprising fruit-growers of this coun- 
try. All of the papers read and dis- 
cussed were of an exceptionally high or- 
der of merit, and as it would be impos- 
sible to mention the good points of all, it 
would be hardly fair to discriminate in 
favor of a few. The young people of E- 
don did their full share in contribut’ng 
to the success of the meetings by en- 
hancing the attractions of the program 
with very acceptable musical and liter- 
ary selections. The residents of the city 
were untiring in their hospitality in every 
possible direction in making things pleas- 
ant for the visitors. At the close of 
Wednesday's meeting a long line of car- 
riages was provided and the de‘egates 
were given a most delightful ride over 
several miles of the surrounding country. 
On Friday morning the carriages were 
drawn in line again and some of the vis- 
itors were driven to the neighboring coal 
mines, and others to see the attractions 
of a natural cave of that section of coun- 
try. Miler county has not yet ga‘ned 
much prominence for fruit growing, but 
it was conceded that the recent meeting 
would prove to be a great stimulant to 
the farmers in that vicinity and there is 
no doubt that the coming year will show 
a large acreage p!anted in small fruits 
and orchards, JAMES HANDLY. 

Quincy, Il., June 14, 1902, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HISTORY OF STRAWBERRY CUL- 
TURE. 

By B. F. Smith. 
(Continued from June 11.) 

Now the quest'on that confronts us is, 
what shall we do to raise the prices? 
All the large commercial berry growers 
know that there were six or seven years 
in the nineties that berries did not net 
more than one dollar per crate over com- 
mission and transportation in Illino!s and 
west of the Mississippi r.ver. One or two 
years the average in one or two of the 
counties in southwest Missouri did not 
net one dollar per crate. The writer has 
figured the cost of getting a crate of ber- 
ries ready for market, during a period of 
five years, which is one dollar per crate. 
A correct conclusion of real cost of get- 
ting a crate of berries ready for market 


on one crop cannot be made, but to make | 


a certainty of what one is doing in the 
commercial berry growing he should use 
five successive years to determine the 
facts fully. ’ * 

I maintain that we cannot grow straw- 
perries for less than from $1.75 to $2 per 
crate net, if we would make an even race 
with the old line farming of stock and 
grain growing. 

Now the real facts that brought about 
the low prices of the last ten years is 
overproduction. 

We have not been satisfied with sure 
things, we want to speculate and get rich 
at a jump. We have been estimating that 
if five or ten acres would yield a good 
profit that to double or quadruple our 
acreage we would do better to make in 
one or two years, what others would 
take four or five years to do, forgetting 
that in the smaller operation there is 
more safety, while in the larger opera- 
tion it possesses all the elements of un- 
cer-ainty. 

As an old veteran who has~made a 
study of this matter, I would suggest 
that in all commercial berry growing lo- 
calities that we continue to reduce the 
acreage until the markets pay us $3 to $4 
per crate for our berries, then not to ex- 
pand in our planting, but continue our 
planting on an average scale, one that 
wil! be gome certa‘nty in prices instead 
Now the writer has been 
a close observer of the growth of the 
commercial berry business since its be- 
ginning in Tilinois in 1860. He can testify 
to all its ups and downs from: 1860 to 1902. 

Now from 1860 to the spring of 1902 the 
writer has been in touch w'th and a part- 


|ner in the berry trade during all these 42 


years of expansion. At the start it was 


with a few rods or haif-acre, as an ex- 
periment. Now it is not doubted, but | 
may say, a certainty that we have over 
200,000 acres of strawberries west of the 
eastern boundary of I'linois to the line 
north and south, southeast of Topeka, 
Kansas and reaching south into Arkan- 
Sas seventy-five miles. Have we not ex- 


the prices the past twelve years have not 
been in accordance with the outlay and 
labor bestowed on the soil? 

Let us consider this matter of organiz- 
ing for the purpose of reducing the area 
of our pianting to a figure so that we will 
jnot plant in darkness not knowing what 
| the market will pay us fer our products. 
|All manufacturers know the cost of their 
| goods, and they make prices high enough 
ito insure them against loss. Occasionally 





they do overreach the mark, when there 
ix a slackness in the demand for their 
goods But their profits in good times 


them over the times of calamity. 

| So every commercial berry grower 
lshovld know something near the cost of 
growing and preparing his fruits, in read- 
liness for shipping. In the past few years 
i we have been blindly expanding, trusting 
to luck, in the marketing of our goods. 

| The older experienced strawberry grow- 
jers in southern Illinois have been reduc- 
ing the area of their planting -everal 
years. They are diversifying their crop: 
between tomatoes, melons, pep ant, 
potatoes and some early sorts of 
|vegetables. The Anna Illinois 
; tion the last year shipped 44 cars, in- 
cluding peaches and apples, of which 
there were only fifty carloads of straw- 
jberries. In their secretary's report of 
lthe business done and profits of it the 
| work of the year 191 was satisfactory to 
lall its members. 

| Now as a veteran of 42 years of «bser- 
|vation and experience, it seems not out 
of the way for me to warn the younger 
| berry planters of the west to !ook over 
| this great field of uncertainty before they 
; venture to plant a larger field of straw- 


carry 


| sweet 
| Associa- 


‘berries. The greater certginty in getting 
|good prices for our products, is in an 
lorganization, including a system -of di- 


truck growing. 


vers' fied 


| ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS- 
FUL MARKET GARDENING. 





| Wditer RURAL WORLD.—Of the sev- | 
leral elements that enter into the su - 
| conntul practice of market gardening, 


|dener himself. The person who likes the 
|business will, all other th'ngs being 
lequal, generally outstrip the man who s 
lin the business simply because his father 
|was. The man, then, is one of the great- 
lest elements that go to make the practice 
lof market gardening a successful one. 
| First of all the man must be In love with 
In addition to this he must 


‘his bus'ness. 


know how to grow a good crop, and 
having grown it, how to dispose of the 
same to good advantage. Bes des a'l 


this he should be a man of good business 
qualifications. In other words, in iove 
with business, a good grower, salesman, 
and business man. Given these requi- 
sites in the man, the other essential ele- 
ments will, as a matter of fact, qu'te 
naturally follow. 

SELECTION OF SITE.—Next to the 
man the selection of a suitable locat‘on 
for market garden'ng is of prime impor- 
tance. In selecting a site one should 
take into consideration the following 
factors: 

) Nearness to market or shipping 
point. 

“(@) A soil suitab’e to the growth of the 
crop or crops to be grown. 

(3) The lay of the land. 

The first, or nearness to market, must 
be governed to some extent by the two 
following factors. If sutable land wth 
a favorable exposure can be secured near 
a good market or shipping point, the 
prospects for success are much greater 
than where the produce has to be hauled 
a considerable distance. Too often one 
is obliged to be governed by the amount 
of cash at his disposal. It is not usual'y 
good business policy, however, to sacri+ 
fice nearness to market for the sake of 
a few extra acres of land, which in the 
long run is more than consumed in loss 
of t'me, and wear and tear on horses 
and vehicles. 

In select’ng land for market garden'ng 
it is essential that we secure one adapted 
to the crops we expect to grow. For 
example, if we wish to grow melons, it 
would be fo'ly to select anything but a 
sandy soil. If we wish to grow onions 
we know that better results will be ob- 
tained if we black muck or 
soil. gardening is to 
of soils would 


select a 
If general 
variety 


swamp 
be practiced, a 
be desirable. 

With regard to the lay of the land or 
the exposure of the land, a south or 
southeast exposure is considered’ the 
most des'rable for the production of early 
vegetables, provided such soil is rather 
light and sandy, thereby insuring 
warmth. The opposite condition might 
serve equally well in the production of 
some late crop. 

Other factors, such as the artificial! ones 
of greenhouses and hotbeds for securing 
learliness of crops, might be ment'oned. 
| Although these artificial aids are valua 





|ble adjuncts in market gardening, they 
jare largely dependent on the man, and 
so will not be discussed in this paper. 


MARKETING GARDEN PRODUCE. 

|The marketing of a crop of vegetables is 
| just as important to successful garden ng 
as is its production. Many a failure has 
j}occurred through the inability of the 
| grower to proper'y dispose of his crop. 

Failure to successfully dispose of a crop 
due to various causes. Perhaps 
one of the commonest causes of failure 
is due to carelessness in preparing the 
product for market, A lack of uniform- 
ity in size or ripeness, as, for example, 
with the tomato or melon. Then again 
it frequently happens that the market 
becomes glutted at one point when, per- 
haps, at another equally as convenient 
to reach, the cond tions may be exactly 
the reverse. It is at this point that the 
resourcefu'ness of the man comes into 
play. One grower would not think of 
looking elsewhere for a market, while 
the other would find the unglutted mar- 
ket and a ready sale for his product. 

In the larger watermelon growing dis- 
tricts of the south, where large sh pments 
are made daily to northern markets; it 
frequently happens, when unfavorab!'e 
advices are received, that shipments in 
transit are d verted by means of the tel- 
egraph to other markets, 

The ability of the grower to maintain 
a steady supply of fresh vegetables dur- 
ing the growing season aids very mate- 
rially in securing better markets and 
}better prices for his products. This is 
lespecially true where he has a home 
market to supply. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITILES.— 
Unless one is growing vegetables for the 
home market, this question is a very im- 
portant one. Some reference has been 
made to it in the selection of a site, but 
‘ts importance can hard'y be too greatly 


may be 








panded over enough acres, to know that | 


the first and foremost is that of the gar- | 


| emphasised. As a rule most sections of 
Indiana are well supplied with railroads, 
but undoubtedly ,sOMe sections posses 
greater advantages Pha: others. Hence 
mm engaging im market gardening one 
should consider tram®portat on facilities 
quite as carefully 4 ar of the other 
| factors. 
MAINTENANCE OF 
TY.—In market gardenin« 


SOIL 


is in all other 


jbranches of agriewtur: the proper 
j}maintenance of the ferti ity of the soil is 
lhighly essential. To this end it is neces- 


| sary that one have @ 8001 general knowl- 
ledge of the use of elther natural or ar- 
| titicial manures, of th« rotation 
‘of crops, and of the benetits to be der ved 
\from an oceasional Breen manuring to 
| put the soil in good tilth. It is also im- 
| portant for the grower to know some- 
thing of the role that water plays in the 
plant economy arf ofthe best means of 
|conserving it 


proper 


| Briefly considered, th we have the 
man himse'f as the most important fac- 
tor, w'th a number of other elements 
clustered around this central point. Up- 


‘on the man rests the responsib lity of the 
selection of a suitable site. the growing, 
|preparation, and marketing of the crops, 


|with the hundred and one details that 
lenter into these operations. The degree 
‘of success attained by the market gar- 
dener will be largely’ measured by his 


abilty to master the details connected 


with his bus ness. 

The fied for market gardening in Indi- 
ana is a large one, and is as yet but par- 
tlally occupied. To ahe man who is 


equipped with a good general knowledge 


of plants and their reqtirements, of soils | 


and what is needed te keep them abun- 
dantly supplied w'th plant food with the 
slightest outlay of Capital, the fied of 
market gardening ts @ very inviting one. 

The agricultural colleges of our land 
are seeking to give young men just such 
an equipment as that mentioned. The 
facilities for teaching ths subject are 
being constantly ‘nereased 
to be recognized more and more that the- 
ory and practice—science and art—must 
go hand in hand if we would have strong, 


al’-around men. For this reason the 
prospective gardener should supplement 
his pract’cal experience with the scien- 


tific and technical tra’ning afforded by a 


good agricultural colle: 
WILLIAM STUART 
' Purdue Universty, Lafayette, Ind 
JAPAN PLUMS 


Prof. John Cra'g, of Cornell University, 
in a communication to the “Ru- 
ral New Yorker” said: ‘A remark in the 
of Mr, Garfield, of M'‘chigan, pre- 
the recent meeting of the 
American Pomological Soc'ety, while not 
new, is worthy of serious consideration. 
His remark in the form of a query was: 


recent 


paper 
sented at 


‘Are we encouraging the consumpt’on of | 


fruit by growing and se'ling in quantity 
Ben Dav's apples and Kieffer pears?’ Is 
it not a short-s ghted policy to continue 
‘the cultivation of this type of fruit to the 
exclusion of others which, though prob- 
ably less product've, aye much finer ‘n 
| quality? It has been conceded on all 
sides that the introduettion of the Japan 


poh has proved a great boon to fruit , 
;consumers in America. While the fruit 
‘ts exceedingly handsome, and the trees 


‘are productive, yet in a fruit-sampling 
‘expedit'on in which IT was engaged a day 
lor two ago, I could not help thinking 
jafter test'ng many of these Japan plums, 
‘that after all, when one wanted some- 
thing really: delice out. and semething 
which would stimulate the appetite rath- 
er than cloy it, one had to select a va- 
| riety of the Domest'ca type, such as Coe, 
' Washington or Green Gage. A Chabot 
or a Burbank did not arouse a keen de- 
sire for more of the same kind, but the 
case was different with Reine Claude 
Jefferson. 
has been 


and 
“It 
the 


stated that if 
Japan type prove in ‘tself 
,to be exactly what was wanted, it had 
jin it the qualities which would make it 
valuable in crossing with our native spe- 
cies. This may be so. but we have little 
{so far as I have seen to strengthen the 
|truth of this assertion 'n the many hy- 
brids which have a'‘ready been pro- 
duced,.”’ 


frequently 
d‘d not 


! 
| HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 
| 


Kiely of St. Louis deserves the 
of the fruit 
publication of 


P. M. 
thanks 
for the 
| Fruit 
jand 
' 


and produce trade 
the ‘Southern 

and Vegetable Shippers’ Guide 
Manual,” inasmuch as it contains 
many facts of value to all concerned. In 
regard to the packing of fruits Mr. K'ely 





says: “Growers and shippers of fruit 
| 

jeannot real'ze, unless they were here to 
see it opened, how it injures the sale 





| 
and depreciates the value of their goods 


jto find inferior fruit mixed in and cov- 
jerea up in good fruit. Put in no infer‘or 
}fruit of any kind. We know it is d'fi- 


/eult to watch pickers where a_ great 
|many are engaged, especially inexperi- 
enced hands, but the successful grower 





will take timely steps Whatever his hur- 
ry to guard against stich a serious mis- 
| take. Topp'ng off, putting on top all 
| the good fru't in the box is also a m's- 
|take, and its injustice must be apparent 
to the most indifferent. Let the surface 
represent a good average of the contents 
trifle better, but no effort 
should be made to practice a deception. 

Remember your name or stencil number 
is on the packages and the buyer com- 
|mits to memory very feadily the brand 
{which deceived him . 
| “Some of the crooked brands are so 
; well known In th’s market that it is diffi- 
{cult to find a buyer for them even at a 
| big reduction, Every dealer is trying to 
|secure the best trade which can only be 
| accomplished by having nice, uniform 
fruit. We repeat, let your fruit run 
straight and do not injure your reputa- 
j tion by trying to deceive anybody. Pack- 
ing is an important part of the business 
and cannot be studied too closely and you 
cannot get out of the business what it 
is capable of yie'ding unless your packing 
is done as it should be. 

“One error in packing, that fs too fre- 
quently practiced, is that of putting into 
the same package the various grades, 
from green to r'pe or overripe fruits, etc. 
If you will pack and ship either too ripe 
or too green—which we do not approve 
of—be sure to put them in separate boxes 
or packages, so that one will not spoil the 
appearance or sale of the other. You must 
remember that the inevitable jolting and 
jarring the fruit is subject to while en 
route, whether berries, plums, tomatoes 
or pears, wi'l cause the hard ones to 
erush the soft ones, thus spreading the 
ju'ce over all and spoiling the sale. You 
will therefore see the necessity of exer- 
cising proper precaution.” 


or perhaps a 


Watch a sod orchard. It will begin to 
fail before you know it 


Have you looked over the orchard for 
those insect eggs which are sure to be 
fastened on some of the smaller twigs? 





If not. you can not emp'oy the fine win- 
ter days to any better advantage. 


FERTILI- | 


It is coming ! 


The Apiary 





BEBS. 


One of the liveliest and most novel ex- 
| hibits at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
| sition will come from Colorado, says Mr. 
'Van E. Rome, a Colorado Springs mine 
jowner, now on a visit to St. Louis as 
| World's Fair Commissioner. He says 
that, while the immense wealth of that 
|State is chiefly hidden underground, it 
jis also an important factor in horticul- 
;ture and agriculture. As the Fair man- 
agement desire to have live exhibts, the 
| Mayor of Rocky Ford, Mr. Swink, who is 
also an apiarist, with perhaps the largest 
bee p'ant in this country, has decided to 
bring his bees to the World’s Fair, and 
they will work here during the Fair 
term. Mr. Swink will do th‘'s entirely at 
his own fully $10,000. He proposes 
to bring 640 hives, over five million bees, 
which will be set to construct a minia- 
ture counterpart of the Colorado State 
House at Denver. The bees will be 
turned out to find the honey-making ma- 


cost, 


terial im the country surrounding the 
World's Fair grounds. It will be a great 
exhibit. The Colorado World's Fair Com- 


mission, with a public spirit which does 
them infinite credit, have declined to 
|draw upen the State appropriation for 
‘their services, preferring that the money 
{be used in making the State exhibit 


| THE QUEEN BEE. 





the general opinion, two 
mother and daughter, may some- 
times, if not often, be found working 
lhesehen cuales in one hive, especially in 
,the large ten or twelve frame hives, says 
| the American Cultivator. The Italian 
| queen frequently has a younger 
her in filling the brood 
combs when she has reached her second 
or third year. She seems to fee! that 
j her days of usefulness are nearly over 
and that she must leave a successor. Of 
j course, if the hive is small and the honey 
| flow good she may leave with a swarm, 
|}but we think the two may more often 
jbe found together in the fall, when the 
Old queen begins to realize that she may 


Contrary to 


sunone, 


very 


jone assisting 


|not survive the winter or that she can- 
| not lay eggs enough to make a strong 
|wnter colony. This should be borne in 
|mind when one thinks it advisable to 
| destroy an old queen and substitute a 
;young one. First make sure that there 


jis not already a young one there at work, 
| which may be suspected if there is an un- 
}usual amount of brood in the combs, 
| Though some queens are useful when 
jfour or five years old, many die of old 
lage about the end of the second year. 

We doubt if the Italian queens are as 
jlong lived as the black generally. The 
|b ack workers are sa‘d to live longer in 
|the spring than the Italians, perhaps be- 
| cause they are not in such haste to get 
out to work before the weather gets 
warm and pleasant. The age to which 
workers live has been very closely deter- 
‘mined by introducing a fertilized queefi 
black If the black 
laying when the change is made, 
j there will be a black brood hatched and 


na colony of bees. 


was 


jready to go to gathering nectar in twen- 
ty-four to twenty-eight days after. Opin- 
ions d ffer as to the exact date, perhaps 
because they mature faster in warm 
|weather than in coo! weather, or for 
some other reason, but in about forty- 
five to forty-nine days after that few 
of the black bees will be alive if the 


change is made in the spring. If made tn 
September, many may be found the next 
‘es but they do not last long. 
|POINTS ON THE INTRuUw ec 1tUN OF 
QUEENS. 








From my experience’ in 
queens by using bees from the colonies 
to which they are introduced, | con- 


sider the plan far super‘or to the usual 


introducing 


instructions that accompany shipping 
cages, says Bee Gleanings. In fact, I 
have not attempted to introduce one in 


a year with the cage in which she is re- 
ceived Without first releasing the escort 
and cag’ng some of the bees of the 
co'ony with her, which invaMably treat 
the queen kindly if very young, or have 
filled themselves with honey. It also 
works equally well if the queen be caged 





in an odorless cage without any bees, but 
still better to use the bees and odorless 
cage, or the odorless cage without the 


bees, first scented by allowing the queen 
to be superseded to remain in it an hour, 
jin the hive; but I prefer scenting the 
| cage wth the old queen and then using 
\the bees with the queen to be introduced, 
either by placing her in it and selecting 


the bees one at a time or allowing them 
to go in, which they quickly do in search 
of the'r mother, and close them up for 
awhile, and then allow the queen to 
run in. 

| One advantage worth considering in 
jhaving bees with the queen 1s that she 
is 'ess liable to be damaged by the out- 
side bees by getting hold of a leg or 
wing I am partial to side-comb cages, 
as the queen is placed right down in the 
jcluster; but instead of relying on hacch- 
ling brood, young bees are at once put 
‘into the cage wth the queen through a 
hole near one corner as large as a lead 
pencil. The hole is stopped a day or two 
with a cork, and with candy when the 
cork is removed, thus allowing the bees 


to re'ease the queen .and combining the 
good points in the different methods. A 
great deal of this is too complicated for a 
novice, and no doubt for that class the 
usual instructions are best; but before 
be'’ng too confident of uniform success by 
pasteboarding it should be remembered 
hat, when queens are sent by mail, bees, 
cage and all partake of the scent of 
the mails, and from this source much of 
the trouble arises, and there will not be 
|the success that attends the same plan 
| if the queen is changed to a fresh cage, 
|thus removing much of the odor. 

Bees will often destroy their own queen 
if given back after having been caged 
an hour or two with some of her own 
bees in a cage that has an odor that is 
transm tted to the queen. 


BEE ECONOMY. 


It is as certa’n as anything can be that 
at one time tie bee was simply male and 
fema'e. The irresponsible male buzzed 
about getting his living, marrying and 
dying. ‘The responsible female not only 
got her own lI'ving, but that of her chil- 
dren, writes Harvey Sutherland in Ains- 
lee’s. Somehow, they came to see the ad- 
vantage of communal effort, and, just as 


women say now: “If you'll wash the 
dishes, I'll wipe ‘em, one female bee 
said to the others: “I'll be the mother 
if you'll get the living.” It was a bar- 


gain, and they took the drones to board. 
Somebody had to look out for them. The 
queen of a beehive does not rule; she 
lays eggs. She does not mind the babies. 
She does not even do her own digesting, 
let alone getting the food. The attend- 
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that 


ants surround her are not 
tinually bowing and scraping and say- 
ing: “Your Majesty; they are feeding 


her with bee-milk, secreted by glands in 
their heads. It is like the chyle poured 


into our blood, food so perfect that the 
queen does not need to leave the hive 
from time to t'me to keep it clean and 


sweet. She has to be fed continually, for 
at certain periods she has the power of 
producing from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs a day, 


twice her own weight—four times, in- 
deed, for more than half her weight is 
eggs. In her lifetime a very prolific 


queen w ll lay 1,500,000 eggs. Put each of 
these little grains, one-fourteenth of an 
inch long, end to end, and they will make 
a line of a mile and three-quarters 


She possesses the power of choosing 
which of her offspring shall be the 
drones and which workers. Some have 
thought that this was automatic, and 
that the narrower worker cell touched 
the button, so to speak, that brought 
forth a fertilized egg. But the queen 


will lay: worker eggs in drone cells if she 
thinks fit, so that settes that. 

If the drone is male and the queen fe- 
ma’‘e, what ‘s the worker? The New 
Woman of Bee-dom. She has given up 
her motherhood for a _ business career. 
Sometimes, though, she lays eggs, but 
they always hatch out drones, of which 
it is strictly true to say: They have a 
mother but no father. If the queen's 
wings are crippled so that she cannot 
make her marriage flight, her children 
are all drones. An Italian queen in a 
hive of black bees will beget workers 
of mixed blood, but her sons are pure 
Italians. Drones are useful as fathers 
of workers, but they gannot collect the 


honey they eat. ‘Thelr tongues are too 
short. 

The worm when it hatches out of the 
egg lies in its cell surrounded by bee- 


milk or “royal jelly,’ as it is called, As 
it grows in size and strength it is weaned, 
so to speak, by having the milk diluted 
more and more w'th pap made of pollen, 
honey and water, till it finally lives on 
grown-bee diet. If the worker is not 
weaned, if it lives on the fat of the land 
till it spins its cocoon, it will be a queen. 
|I don't know how it would do to put 
little girls on a low diet to make New 
Women out of them. It is an experiment 
worth trying—on little 
girl. Not mine, 

What marvelous, 
transformations occur in 
from that tiny pearly egg, 
a fine net like the stuff the 
call ‘‘blonde;" 
less grub that 
as eats it; 
tranced while the swellings on 
ders change into a double pair of gauzy 
wings and that ridge upon its breast is 
;metamorphosed into an ingenious tongue 
{while the interior organs undergo 
| found mutations, each step of which 
| traces back through millons upon mil- 
lions of contributing ancestors— 

Ah! we are too ignorant, too dull 
stupid to understand! 


somebody else's 


what miraculous 
the progress 
covered with 
women folks 
through the blind and leg- 
soaks its food in as well 


ts shou' 





pro- 


and 





HOW TO CHANGE THE 


BEES. 


STOCK OF 


One would scarcely think it, but if yor 
introduce a new queen bee in a colony 
in early spring, the old stock nearly all 
disappear in two months later. This 
is easily discovered by introducing an 
Italian queen into a stock of black native 
bees. All will show the yellow bands 
of the Itallan two menths later, and 
searcely a black bee will be found in 
the hive. If you thus introduce an Ital- 
jan queen into a colony in early spring. 
you will get the full benefit of the italian 
bees during the honey season. 

Most people who keep a few colonies of 
bees as a sort of side issue, do not think 
of changing their stock of bees. Bees 
are like anything else, the stock will 
degenerate, and those who complain of 
their bees doing little good do not know 
that this is the principal cause of it. 
Some have had bees for many years and 
have never had a change of stock, but 
have simp'y inbred and inbred 
until their bees simply exist and that is 
all. Whilst it is true to some extent that 
our bees cross with our neighbors’ bees, 
for the young queen will fly some dis- 
tance to meet the male bee, yet, giving 
them all these advantages, they will not 
keep up their stock so well as to be thus 
depended upon, but they will degenerate, 
hence the importance of getting new 





stock. A new queen should be introduced 


con- | 


through the chrysalis that lies | 


them | 


FARMS. 
FARMS $10 PER ACRE IN COLORADO 


The rich aod fertile San Luis Valley where crops 
have never been known to fail. Where water is 
| plenty and with a home market assared Porty 
acres in Colorado are as productive as 100 acres in 
other states. This is an Opportunity which no 
| farmer should overlook 
| “st {adhe c = agg mater on Getorede and 
ng districts. Sent free. THE SOUTH- 
BRN COLORADO LAND CO., 621-622 E. & O. 
| Bldg., Denver, Colo., or Alamosa, Colo. 


Whippoorwill Pea 60 Bushel. 
Black Peas, S40 or Buchel. 
Mixed, Clay and Wonderful, $1.10 per Eushel. 


F. o. b. cars Chattanooga. 


C. R. BAIRD & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
Dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Best early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 


—Several Farm ; . 
FOR SALB—ton'tas Face lasa. pee out 
ooyment. A 


ddress 
EO. F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Il. 


TOBACCO. 


Strong, low grade tobacco for fumigat- 
ing plants, grees houses, etc., for sheep 
dip and kill ng lice on animals, 12 cents 
per pound, not less than 10 pounds sold en 
one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 
pound by freight. Buy from the grower. 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HICCINSPORT, OHIO. 


. THE DEXTER 
PEA AND BEAN THRESHER. 


This machine has been in successful operation 
for the last four years, during which time several 
important imp have been added, making 
it Pp in all pects. The 36-inch cylinder 
machine weighs 2,800 Ibs. Can be successfall 





























opera with an eight-horse power engine. 'e 
also make Hay Bailer which can be bel to and 
run in connection with the Thresher. Price of 


the 36-inch cylinder Thresher is $300.00. Price of 
Bailer $225.00 f. o. b. Dexter, 
For further information address 


CULBERTSON & KIRKPATRICK, Dexter, Mo. 
GINSENG. 


Send 5 cents for catalogue and circulars giving 
rices and general information. Book on culture 
0 cents. 
THE AMERICAN GINSENG NURSERIES, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


ARK TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 
Fruit Book free. We CAS!t 
Want MORE SALESMEN PA’ Weekly 
Dansy 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; » N. Y.; Ete 


DER PRES 


One-third more cider with the 


| HYDRAULIC 
| than with the old style press. 

It pi the best to buy the best 
Send for Catalogue,free. ——— 





























avis-Johnson Co. 
Weatern enta, ~ 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG CO. 
Station U, Chicago, Ills. 
in a colony at least once a year where 
|but few coionies are kept,, and it would 


; be better to introduce new queens of ex 
}cellent breeding in each colony every 
|season unless certain colon'es that we 
|have do excelent work, and when we 
| find th's we should keep such queens as 
long as they live and do good service. 
1We should also know enough about bies 
|to breed our own queens, which is easily 
done, and thus improve our stock with 
less expense than to buy queens. If you 
have some bees try this plan and see if 





you do not succeed better.—A. H. Duff 
in Kansas Farmer. 
| CARBOLIC ACID FOR ROBBING.— 


One of the best preventives of robbing, 
| Teported by an Austrian beekeeper, ‘s 
earbolic acid. It is diluted with water 
and sprinkled at the entrance of the hive 
being robbed. The odor is so repugnant 
jthat no bees, except those that belong 
in the hive, will pass it. In very bad 
cases a little hay or grass is thrown over 
the entrance and sprinkled occasional'y 
with the carbolic acid water. 

If honey is overheated both color and 
transparency is injured. 


Keep bees to make your own honey. 
Begin with a few hives 


Strong colonies protect themselves 
against robbers and bee moths. 
_— 
Never leave a newly hived Swarm near 


| the place where it clustered. 


It is quite an item to breed the hive 
full of bees just before winter. 


" |RON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


KNOWN 
GREAT SOUTHWEST SYSTEM 


CONNECTING OE eo mn rams oF MESSOURL. 
KANSAS. 
ano Trane cenrees or NEBIRASICA. 
THE GRAND PXTURESQUE AND ENCHANTING 
SCENERY AND Tt FAMOUS MURENG DISTRICTS + COLORADO. 
"anos ano ranaus wt seems or AMRIKANSAS, 
woonanes or me ENDEAN 
TERRITORY. 
THE SUGAR PLARTATIONS OF LOUISIANA 
RANGES AND WINTER eesonrsorl EAAS. 


OLD AND 
~- NEW MEXICO. 


"me Porvs wars ovr? AREZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA. 


poness coumuors narers.ca HC TOWNSEND 


28) NO 6 THRE) neewt 
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2c CORN. 
. er Cra —. _ = O- 
*LUENCES AFFECTING THE E‘ 
° aia MIC PRODUCTION OF BEEF. Corn is the great American feeding 
_ ; stuff, though the value of wheat, bran, 
© Andrew M. Soule. oats and cotton seed meal is not generally 
— recognized. It is probable that the 
(An address before the Minnesota State jpaicyon days of corn feed ng that o- 
rE Society, Jan. 15, 1902.) ir height, if not already passed the | 
~ 7OR LIVE STOCK Society, Jan. 15, their g Lt 
a ae LES floodtide. The old methods of teeding | 
“ Continued from last week.) corn, which apparently seemed so waste- 
‘Ae STUFFS ‘were suite » conditions, but 
POLAND-CHINAS. FOODSTUFFS ful, were nee a ae — —_ 
S 3 rove, Mo. T g se ods sis very there is now a greé and 
Oct. 2#0.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, The intelligent use “> rr experi- |abroad, and our own population is rapidly 
BERKSHIRES. mportant It was aeree - ; increasing. There is greater demand for 
ments with calves ‘n lowa that as s00* ; é Rye’. ' <p heed 
Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. | re obtained from us’ng oats and | highly finished live stock, and it is do 
ABERDEEN- -ANGUS CATTLE. results were obt = 4 dew Manly Oe cee oe ee 
, cornmeal! with sKim mili as € A p seal This means 
Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; Ad. & Lente 6 — expensive of] meal was purchased as it has been in the ~~ eed mon 
; re ¢ ‘ s > e 
oe. Soe on sas r and used. There are a lot of old theo- that more attent m must be g of - 
Aug. 5 1902.—Combination sale, Kan ‘ i ices which cling about the economc¢ feed ng of corn. The followi : j 
the, lries « prejud ces i cones My ~y 
pare ate. Smith | ste k t ness that ought to be aba! i- tabe shows that there are a aed 
gery r ee ins i are ory avorabl) 
Sept. 2, 1902.—L. M. Monsees & TT oned. For ‘nstance, there is the old idet grain which aig ve 7S sreneged 
— “Mo. —— yoo A nd |! timothy is the onty hay crop In the with corn for beef feed ng. * sem . b, 
+ ; i rce or ig: ye Ce subs e 380 
— fe ay wena <conene we en We have now learned that a num-_ scare w high we ¢ as ¥ Ce 
rent Oe ber of legumes can be substituted for of these to good advantage. Ens —_ 
— 2 2o-Ceeee .e a t t! hay to tae greatest advantage with mixed meal and roots with mixes 
cle, RSD = Fai le, The rat onal use of food stuffs has an im- ,meal can also be used to advantage in 
° ve } ‘eo s . 
on 5 a een ee Oe a portant bearing on economic beef produ:-  fatening live stock 
Springfield, Ill. 
Oct. 22-23, 192.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St | 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Andersui 
Carlinsville, Ill. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
October 22. 1902—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- | 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Millis, Clerk, 
springfield, I1!. 
Oct. 31.—J. C. Hal!, Hallsville, Mo., sale | 
at Centratia, Mo. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stewart, Dr. | 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at | 
Sturgeon, Mo. | 
Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, IIl.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Il. | 
EARLY MATURITY BREEDS. | 
The reading, enterprising farmers ap- | 
preciate the merits of the improv d} tn STEPORTU NAT PE 
breeds of stock and adopt the pure-bred | Ad I 
t stock, ¢ e | ; : 7 
sire to grade up the farm es — tion. There is a misconception concern- Daily 
Sent atop ts to odeet gape 'h ‘ A oes as | es what a rat‘on means. It is not fixed, a a 7 Ny 
breed pure-bred stock on the fa . shi as many suppose, but vares with the Station. Grain Fed. . eo 
more profitable than even the ig: * market prices of food and will be nar- Kansas Corn-and cob meal ot 
wh'ch are superior to scrubs Age “f row or wide, according to the abundance ‘Corn meal 2 
a ae mont, sare 2 inee or scarcity of corn, It should be narrow PERAS ....0%- Corn, cob and shuck 
Stock Journal have been bred up for for young animals so as ta get the vomit oe ae 
spec -haracteris- : . ¥e 
ganepations ter thes : ne —— to of tissues In which to incorporate the fat Cine bee. cicnessdotae 
tics of early maturity, large size ¢ su- : ot should . 
porter quality that commande ® Sime aig y Lasting Neglices eet bam bes period MinneapolisBran  ..----eeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 1.90 
; : ye wide during 1e ea 1 ; ’ ss 
be : a ari Silage w mixed meal. .1.¥ 
market pr ce¢ The farmer who yeage h ~~ and narrow towards its close. Its lim’- | Ontario Silage = pet js nee 
me vole datucien ee eo ae tations are fixed by individuality and not | Roots with r ‘ 
cnet see in the brete peares a ew by any certain set of laws. The ration | Texas Bes _Cotton seed meal and a 
te wart olf eo yg g ley stock | Must always be palatable; this is of the | Hulls ....eeevee abes 2.16 
ake engine ie se > Scns highes vortance It must suit the » NY >a : 
breeder ever gets any money out of him, pines? nesses cage on nas 2 COST OF A POUND OF GAIN, 

) ee . , Species of an mals, for a horse with one Z . en ae y ber of sta- 
and pe neyes reaches pak REICe OF to stomach and a ruminant with four are | The following trials at a mum jee ti 
superior quality of the improved breeds, not likely to succeed on the same kind | tions indicate that a pound of gain will 
Sanne Tae Oe ee a of ration, and they do not in practice. bynes between 7 and 9 cents. It youn 
stock, as they regard nuns — . The ruminant wants plenty of coarse, that the cheapest gain has — bos “ 
pee Goeareny ere — “nt er rough food, the dairy cow wants succulent | with corn mon , corn meal and co ~ 
breeds adopted in some ak whee, or food, the horse wants more concentrated | seed meal, followed by gintee — 
me improved method of feeding, has mado food and the hog wants a high per cent ithough wheat meal and oil meal — 
—— “¥ pr gershi — of carbohydrate. In spite of the common jvery satisfactory results. At the prese i. 
page ig lbs we aprionraret state. belief, the digestibility of food is not in- |time but little cotton seed meal is used, 
San cnaly mnceelly oe Se meee oor - fluenced by its being dry, provided it is | though it is now pretty c'early established 
has made millions of Sohiern eae properly cured. The functions of the |that it has a feeding value equal to about 
earenpelibsien: mae vere, See Se One nutrients must also be regarded. They are \a pound and a half of corn. As cotton- 
to two years with all the size of ree ane quite definite, but they are not abso- | seed meal can ordinarily be bought in 
four-year-olds of the scrubs and with the lutely fixed by any means, and it often |Minnesota for $30.00 per ton, nik Ss tie a 
superior quality which only good breed- |happens that where “so-called” waste- ‘| fertilizing value of $20.00, it appears tuaat 
we develops. : ‘ ize is an jful feeding is practiced that one is really ja portion of it could be aubatituted 

The early matur ty and ‘arge size Is @ being substituted for another. great advantage for corn, especially in 
important factor in our draft horse breed- PASTURES. years like the present, Good cottonseed 
ing and in our coach horse breeding, with Cheap beet can be made. more resdily meal ale week ¢ Win, “aan aan 
quality that sells high, while in our hogs through the employment of good pastures land be free from black specks, otherwise 


early maturity and large size has rend- 
ered the American hog invincible because 
farmers generally have adopted the im- | 
proved breeds and quite generally they 


breed practically pure-bred hogs, more so | 


of live-stock | 





a greeable.—Ex. 
















































just now the-foreigner is not only robb'ng | strict'y fancy cattle, 1,300@1,700 pounds 
us of much fertility, but securing a | average, $7.75@8.15. Choice export ste rs, 
cho'ce feeding substance at bonanza 1,300@1,600 pounds average, $7.2547.75. 
prices. The cheapest pound of gain that |Good shipping and export steers, 1,30,~!.- 
has ever been made in the southwest | 000 pounds, %6.75@7.%. Fair to medium 
was made by the employment of corn |shipping steers, 1,300@1,450 pounds, %6.0»@ 
and cottonseed meal with ensi‘age and |6.75. Steers, 1,200@1,290 pounds average, 


pea or sorghum hay. There is no danger 














|from using the mea! in rational quanti- 1,000@1,199 pounds average, fu'l range, 
ties—four to six” pounds per day, with $4.30@7.00, bulk of sales at $5.75@6.70. 
jan equal or slight!) larger amount of |Steers we'ghing less than 1,000 pounds, 
corn meal. Animals often do not take /full range, $4.00@6.00, bulk sold at $4.65@ 
kindly to meal-at first, but they wil’ | 5.7 Feeding steers, fair to choce, 80) 
gradually come to be very fond of it and : nds and upwards, $4.094@5.50, the bulk 
it s a great m‘stake that it is not em- jet $5.7546.70. Feeding steers, fair to 
ployed more freely in the northwest, choice, 806 pounds and upwards, $4.0075.50, 
especially in years like the present. | the bulk at $4.25@4.85. Common to choice 
THE FERTILIZING VALUE OF FOOD. | stoc kers, $2.50@4.75, bulk at $3.25491.265. 
The fertilizing value of the foods have | Stock heifers, ful! range, $2.50@3.60, and 
an ‘mportant bearing on the economic the bulk at $3.2@6.35. Fancy native heif- 
feed ng of beef catt'e Doubtless the jers sell at $6.00@6.50; there were very few 
farmers of the northwest, with their fer-|}on the market. ¢ hoice nat ve he'fers 
tile soils,. think thate it is treason to j;sell at $5.50@6.00. Best native cows sell 
speak of the use «1 fert lizers, but it is | at $5.00@6.00, and good heifers sel’ at $4.50 
neseworthy that the Minnesota Experi- |@5.25. Medium cows at $%.00@4.00. Fair 
ment Station has been giving considera- |cows, $2.75@3.00. Inferior, light and old 
ble attent on to 1! quest on, indicating , cows, $1.004@2.00. The bulk of all the cows 
that the t me has come when Minnesota |so'd at 33.00@4.50. Cann’ng cows sell at 
farmers must pay some attention to it | $1.7502.85. Veal calves, ful range, 83.50@ 
themseives. The farmers of the United \ 6. 50 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.25 per 
States spend toda about $50,000,000 for ; 100 pounds. Heret cs and yearlings sold 
commercial fertilizers and allow an mal (at $2.5045.00 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
manures worth much more to go to at $.10@4.00. Bulls, full range, $2.40@5.»), 
: By the use of barnyard manure bulk of sa’es, $8.50@4.50. Stocker bulls 

.c possible to increase the yield of sold at $2.8003.75, the bulk at $3.00@3.35. 
wheat in Tennessee 11 bushe’s per acre During the week the milkers sold at a 
full range of $21.00@42.00 per cow and ca'f, 
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FLAT IN THE RIBS AND NARROW 
IN THE BACK 
uta cost of 24 cents for the first year, 
lth ugh the effects of the barnyard ma 
|nvre are being felt today, the third sea | 
json after the application. The cheapest 
|Lushel of increase ever made from the 
jus. of a commercial fertilizer was 27 
lcents, but the apptication had no influ- 
|ence whatever op the mechan cal condi- 


jtion of the soil, and showed practically 
|no effect after the first 

According to the experiments made at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, the 
manurial value of the droppings from a 
steer kept on & cement floor amounted to 
seme $40.00 per annum. Thus it would 
|pay to keep stock if the farmer only got 
lthe market price of the foodstuffs con- 
| sumed and made no profit on h's animals, 
| But he can do mugh better than this, and 
frequently shown that in 
corn, wheat and oats, a higher 
bushel has been obtained than 


year. 





it has been 
feeding 


prce per 











full range, rough to best, $6.00@8.15. Steers, 








' the 


cars, 
lest 
; very 


over 
but few 
| kinds, 
| posing 
| Receipts 
jerything 
| ably 
| grades. 


|grades of 


| §rass steers com ng, 


jly liberal; 


| dium calves close stronger; coarse, half- 
;fat in very little demand. Several 
j; bunches of fleshy yearl'ngs weighing 300 
|@450 Ibs sod from $2.40@2.75 per ecwt. 
During the year Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory steers averaging 620@1,362 pounds 
sold at a full range of $3.00@6.25, most of 
jthem go'ng at $3.65@5.55. Cows and heif- 
i's brought 2.2504.75, bulk $2.75@8.5); 
stags and oxen $3.00@4.00; bulls, $2.00@3.10, 

















bulk 
SOU" 


of sa‘es 


rHERN 


being at $29.00@39.00. 
CATTLE.—Receipts, 
35 more than last week, the heavi- 
run this season. Quality and fin sh 
common. Best fat, good we'ght, 
dry-lot weighing 1,100 Ibs. and 
about steady with last week's close, 
medium to pretty good 
15@30c lower; common grades, com- 
bulk of rece’pts, 30@50c lower. 
I beral at all markets, and ev- 
except strictly choice consider- 
lower. Demand centers choice 
Receipts of cows and heifers 
but in sympathy with mejlium 
steers, show decline of 15@25c. 
bulls light: prices generally 
lower than last week. Entire y tco 
common and medium I'ght-weight 
and selling $1.5072.00 
have brought at ex- 
Receipts of calves fair- 
best grades fat, ‘ight and me- 


661 


steers 


on sale; 


on 
moderate, 
Receipts of 
11150 


many 


flower 
treme 


than would 
high time. 











and calves $2.25@2.75 per hundred, and at 


$4.00010.00 per head, the bulk of them 
going at $7.50@9.25. 

HOGS.—The week opened w th liberal 
receipts and ‘ower tendencies; later, 
lighter offerings caused sharp reaction 
and the week closed with a net gain of 
2c on all good grades. A good clearance 


was made at following values: Butchers 
and prime heavies, $7.50@7.75; | ght mixed, 
$7.200@7.50; heavy pigs, $6.25@6.85; light 


BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 


Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1. 50; 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine ({,; 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive, 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


Chi New York, Ft. Worth. Denver, San Francisco, 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNsS. 











LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755. Champion Bull Two Years 
of the Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kanses ty show of 1900 and grand - LK, over all ent 
show, also grand champion over os (+ 25 nternational ‘of 1901 heads herd assisted d bythe 
Oruickshan Victoria Se Royal ‘Hampto A, by Rory Bamoten. Balls and helfers for sale’ ¢. 
i ir. °. n, Manager. 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Misscer! Paelne By. . Telegrapi 











TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


OWNE 
C. M. CASEY, CLINTON, HENRY COUNTY, Mo. 
Our Spectatty—Casey Mixtures, produced by the blending of th 
ee Our aim, the best in the fand! . ee Nees 
j UR HERD . Choice Goods (76360). The highest priced bull of 
times Allee’s Prince , (son of the great Imp. Princess Alice); lamp. ~ 
— Prince of Lawn (172688) (first prize calf at great |Kansas City Show of 

Cattle of both sexes for sale at prices to suit all buyers. 

We can now spare Imp. Blythe Victor (140609) and offer a son of Imp. 
flower 5th, together with other Scotch bulls worthy a place at the headof t 
herds of the country. 

dress all correspondence to 
E. B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Mo. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Ot serviceable All sired thé Scotch Lavender W. A. Harris bred 
RIT 123469 and out of Peri cao eS of Sharon, Young Mary and Nellie Bly : -b LAVENDER Don. 
Lavender Dorrit for sale or exchange for Scotch bull of equal merit. Sold for no fault, 


Call on or address 
E. T. LETTON @ SON, Walker, Mo. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR BALE, consisting ft 4 go0e 
eows 8 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 60 d yearling 
helfers ‘and tA from 8 Lage gt 2 a years old. T wil 
ake w ces on any oO: ie above * 
come to see me Celees buying. r —_— Write ” 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, moO. 


20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Toppcd Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 


on 









































pigs, $5.50@6.25; rough heavies, $6.2547.25. 
SHEEP.—The week opened with light 
receipts and slight advances; later, of- 
ferings were more liberal, 
feeling prevailed, particularly 
and common grades. We quote following 
values: Best spring lambs, 
best lots of m'xed sheep, $4.00@4.25; bucks, 
2.5002.75; stockers, $2.50@3.00. 


on medium 


Monday, June 2, 192.—CATTLE—Na- 
tives receipts light and quarantine re- 
ceipts fairly liberal, the market in each 


d vision ruling strong to 10c 


HOGS—Under light receipts, 


higher. 
the market 


te and Sw ne Show to be held in Kansas 
City October 20 to 27. The sum of $38,500 
was appropriated for 
uted among six individual and four herd 
and group classes. The decison to re- 
move the headquarters of the association 
from Harvey, Ill, to the Chicago Stock 
Yards was officially approved. 

At Kansas City June llth A. N. Nelson 
of Edna, Kan., marketed fifteen steers 
that averaged 1,473 pounds and sold at 
$7.65 a hundredweight. This is 25 cents 
h gher than the record price of 1882, which 
was the highest price known. 

Doctor J. M. Hillhouse of Columbus, O., 
has just returned from Texas, where he 
had been investigating the cause of Tex- 
fever among the catte. He traveled 
all over Texas and examined 70,000 head 
of cattle. In his opinion the disease is 


as 


caused by the cattle feeding upon cactus. 
He stated that there is no doubt that 
cactus weakens the cattle, diseases the 
kidneys and dries up the blood, causing 
death, A fact that substantiates the dea 
is that there is no odor about the car- 
casses of the dead animals. 

The contract has been let for a $17,000 


barn for the Iowa College of Agriculture, 








than in any other branch | could be gotten on the open market. The 
husbandry, Our mutton breeds of sheep | |figures from a steer feeding experiment 
have also proven the merits of the im- | in Tennessee will ilustrate the point 
proved breeds, the early maturity spring | l very nicely: 
lambs and big wethers. that have made | Cont of foe8 .....casesee: $50.0) 
sheep breeding more profitable despite | Fertilizing value ........ 16.66 22.06 
y y ve ‘ 20.3 28.47 
the low price of wool. | Net cost of food ......... 20.36 28.47 
As our farmers learn the new agricul- | Cost of a lb of gain ...... 9.25 10.68 
ture, as developed by our agricultural Net cost of a Ib of gain .. 5.09 7.12 
colleges and experiment stations, they | | In an experiment conducted in ‘“exas 
adopt the pedigree breeds of stock and by the writer with 18 dairy cows, the 
the improved methods of feeding, which cost of the food was $123.42 and the fertil- 
is giving such great impetus to pedigree lizing value $100.10. If only 5) per cent 
stock breeding, and in turn has made. our of the fertil'zing value of the foods were 
farm stock breeding so profitable in the lreturned to the soll, the net cost would 
production of the higher grades of stock | amount to $75.3), and where careful at- 
so much in demand in all the best mar- | ltenticn is g ve to the manure this could 
kets of the world, eas'!y de done. 
2rd | |PUTURE CF THE STOCK INDUSTRY. 
BEEF-PACKING COMBINE | | ‘The successful stockman must exercise 
iy é —_— | jeternal vigilance if he expects to succeed, 
: i ‘ J set- | Hard, persistent, persevering work al- 
A gigantic consolidation «of the beet \ | es 2 
rests 3c y is ° ways brings its results. These are the 
packing interests of this country is un- | a4 HEAD OF A GOOD FEEDER | ’ | ; ee. - = 
der consideration. It is planned to con- | - ? |logical conclusions of a stoeckman an 
i ; pac talist. According to 
s ate the houses of Armour & Co., : . P on - ” not the creed of a fa 
nena ~ lg gp tinal i in any other way. Such being the jind’cat ng adulteration with hulls wh.ch ~ recent census @mere are 61,960,000 head 
at Pa Rite ican Beef Company, |°#5e, it is surprising that more choice |have a low feeding value, and the farm- | jot cattic classed SD Meet animals, or 
ae + aan known “ey the Big Four, but | Pastures are not available. These can jer can produce his own roughness at lalout .78 of an anima’ for each of our 
it ‘sds Whe yet bees determined as to |be had-if systematic efforts are put forth | home. 176,000,000 people; about 61,600,000 sheep, 
‘suhother or not Schwarzschild & Sulz- i properly establish them. We need lor .8 of a sheep: about 65,115,000 hogs, or 
: | astures ¢ ye rest them > ¥ 2's ‘ “a6 < a 
berger will go into the comb‘nation, The | more pastures and we need - = =a z |.9 of a hog. At our present rate of nm 
tive interests would make the combina- {during the warm summer season. This = crease, our population in 1910 will easily 
tion comp'ete. The combination of the |< ean be done if an abundance of so ling be 90,000,000, not including our foreign 
“Big Four” which is now under discus- | ©TOPS, such as can easily and cheaply be Station. possessions. Including thesé our present 
sion would not only make a combination | produced, is available. Feeding grain OF 1 Geis ...... Corn meal.... 2.04 population is ¢ ose to 85,000,000, and in 1910 
dala a far larger business per annum good pastures is not, as a ru'e, profitable. Wheat meal 1.89 will be more than 100,000,000, Prod'g!ous 
than the United States Steel Corpora-|At the Iowa Station animals without Oil meal 1.96 as our live stock interests are we have 
eae but also do away with all the trou- {grain ga’ned two pounds per day; those Gluten meal 2.11 not an oversupply for our present pop- 
blesome questions which have recently j with grain 2.13 pounds, not enough - Tennessee. Corn meal | ulation Our home market is an ever- 
been raised under the laws against pool- |pay for the cost of the grain. Sudden | shredded | nereasing one, and the demands of the 
ing and pooling combinations. There is j changes from pastures to stall-feeding, | Cotton seed meal foreign markets as civilization spreads 
, 3 lew rsey cor- i vice versa, should be avoided, as stdver L73 7.32 lits beni influerite. over the world will 
no law as yet against a New Jersey cor- |#n on over rh) 7-32 |i yenign it € 
ee ’ ° | t at ¢@ zaining two pounds a ‘ , Rie Saad om ckiiaie | Shiau om 
poration buying out a!l the beef packers jaoime Ra oe aie g M A - ORE ( orn meal | be ever and ever inereasing. True, ewan 
and distributors of dressed beef in the ,day have frequently fallen t ensilage. j will probab’y come per'ods of depression 
United States, and the business is close | pound when a sudden change has been Cottonseed meal.12.05 6.47 |in stock husbandry as in other industries, 
i requires s *h capite r so sm: made. | P J |for things move in cycles, but for the 
and santa _ h pga 2 Sete so roe SHELTER. | An attempt is being made to put un- | young man who will thoroughly acquaint 
i argain ront as »> make scarcely f a> ¢ 3 F: 
se “age - oo ne Sia va nt of rival nis | Close, warm stables for beet eattle are |decorticated meal on the market, and as lhimself with the® bus'ness aspects of 
cence nigel tomate é . 3 tA : ; “ding » exper'- f ains abou 20 > . ie : 
tal to be contemplated for many years. | Bot essential. According to the exper oe Only “COnIRINS “SRUS Sper Cee ae ;stock growing and follow it with intelli- 
The Swift Company has a capital of }gence and ‘ndustry, there is certainly as 
. $25,000,000, and must turn its capital eight bright and promising a future as in any 
times a year through a gross business lother business. 
of $200,000,000 per annum in order to earn ———iii ee 5 
i | ST 1S NAT TAL OCK YARDS. 
an ordinary dividend. | St. LOUIS NATIONAL 8ST x 
is figured that it does not make an je | — 
It i earn ne ir | Market Report Furnished by vans-Sni- 
average profit of 2 cents on the dolar putts oblows) 
of the business that it handles, but un- 
der ‘consolidation of duplicate branch CATTLE.—Receipts moderate in native 
distributing offices there might be 2 cents laiviston. but incite atew. loads of 
saved and larger dividends made upon a | choice cattle, and ome foad that could be 
capital of $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 than has termed strictly faney, which sold at $3.15, 
ever yet been made from the beef-packing ithe h ghest price paid for beef steers 
sar rea he ! ahr lsince 1882, wth the exception of a few 
This consolidat on is the real cause for | show cattle. They averaged 1,265 Ibs. and 
the advance in Swift & Co. shares in lwere branded tqmeyear-old Hereford 
Boston from 102 to 110 recently, while |steers. The market ruled strong, and de- 
the United States authorities have been | | mand was extra good for best grades; 
striking at the legal existence of the | medium to pretty good kinds ruled about 
arki sines ‘ vhile the news- : ght. ; ® last week: com- 
packing business, and whi the same as the close of last w : 
paper campaign against the consumption | mon grades were sow sale at lower 
of meat has cut down the catt'e business | prices. Rest cow and heifer butcher stuff 
of the country by from 2 to Sper com’ | | was in good demand at fully steady 
It is said that the proposed consolida- prices; tnedium to pretty good kinds sold 
tion of the beef-pack'ng interests is not shade lower: common gtades fully as low 
a certainty because of the refusal of the WELL-DEFINED TYPE OF BEEF SIRE. jas any time this season., Receipts of 
wift Company to enter the combination. < ire , : a and feeders light and quality 
Mr. Gustavus Swift, president & oe ments made in Kansas, animals in the ;protein, whereas the pure meal c@ntains |common; demand for best grades good, 
& Co., and the largest —— a lbarn gain 1.75 pounds per day, and in the |about 43 per cent, it is not wortlk more |: and prices generally We to le higher; 
given a positive refusal to ee oe | open yard, 1.79 pounds. Those in the than one-half the cost price of thg pure |common classes no more than steady. 
Swift Company with Pee teas “Puhip open yard consumed more food and the |meal. At present we are exy orting | Receipts of cows and ca’ves moderate; 
other packing interest. Re agg logge rations cost slightly more, but they | about 700,000 tons of cottonseed mal to |best grades strong; common and med‘'um 
D. Armour had refused many ee = rds ed to do better and enjoyed the ex- |feed beef cattle and dairy cows iif for- jabout steady. Veal calves ruled strong, 
consider consolidation propositions, - ercise. Ozone is apparently a_ nerve eign countries, and only receiving §bout | bulk sell'ng from $5.50@6.50. Shipping and 
the surviving partners ™® ne a - ltonic for anima’s as well as for the hu- $20.00 a ton at the seaboard., We, are |export steers of various weights are quo- 
Ogden Armour and P. A. Valentine, are | Ph usually alive to our best interests but | table as follows: Best native beef steers, 
: man race ’ 


at Ames, to be used for experiment work 
in animal husbandry, agronomy and plant 
; breeding This is the first of the new 
| bui'dings to be erected under an appro- 
,priation of over $500,000, made by the last 





jlegislature, to be used durng the next 
four years. 

| The London Daily Mail reports a ter- 
jrible drouth in Australia, the climax to 
jseven dry years. Losses in live stock 
| since 1899 amount to 000,000. Sheep 
are dying by the million, and even rab- 


| bits are starving. Anima's have stripped 
bark from the trees for food. Numbers 


of “sundowners’ and “swagmen"’ have 
|been found dead by the waysides. Ow ng 
'to the expense of fodder—federal dut’es 


preventing its 


for 


importation—the contract 
hauling mail in Queensland has been 
labandoned, the having risen 

| $30,000 to $150,000 annually. The only 


cost 


dis- 





tricts that have escaped the drouth are 
jthe northern river districts of New South 
| Wales and parts of the Riverina dis- 
tricts. 
COMBINATION SHORTHORN SALE. 
The combination sale of Shorthorns, at 
Kansas City, on June 17th, was fairly 
well attended. There were too many 


bulls offered to find purchasers at prices 
which well-bred stock shou'd bring, and 
if Uncle Sam had sent an agent to at- 
tend th’s sale he could have picked up 
pure-bred bulls for the Indian reserva- 
tion at prices which would have left him 
no excuse for purchasing 105 grade bulls, 
been done during the last few 
weeks. There are p'enty of good bulls of 
pure breeding to be had at reasonable 
figures, and the authorities responsible 
for the purchase of grades—however good 
they may be as grades—have taken a 
backward step and set a poor example to 


as has 





and an easier , 


$6.50@7.25; | 


jlow in 


ruled 5e higher. 

SHEEP—Receipts were heavy, and 
prices are 25c lower. 

The = directors of the American 
Angus cattle Breeders’ Association 
at a meet'ng at Kansas City re- 
cently rescinded their acton of sev- | 
eral menths ago and decided to par- 
ticipate in the American Royal Cat- 


prizes to be distrib- | 


from | 





the Indians in starting as cattle breeders 


Heiller Heather, $400; bull Black Jam, Jr., 
with scrub stock, 





and grade sires can p.0- | $1,000; Colonel Jam, $910; Warder, $700; 
- duce nothing better. The Secretary of |Gay Hero, $49; Heather Hero, $410. 
Agriculture was certa'nly not consulted 
‘in this deal. But to hark back to the BERKSHIRE 
sale. BRED 
Many of the cattle offered were too SO VV Ss. 


flesh to make the average very ee for early farrow; also have some choice 


‘ " ; i ready for service. All of best breed 
h.gh; but, considering the cost of keep individual merit. I ais 
io breed 
the last eight or nine months, this m ght and © d Shorthorn cattle 





sheep. All 
prompt attention. Come and see or # - —_— 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


almost have been expected. The follow- 
ing is a list of buyers who paid $1® or 





























































‘lover for their purchases: Ix X extra Hereford Ba 
good Hk 
|No. 1—Purdy Bros., Harr.s, Mo. ...... $130 | 5 ars old, ie "Fate Garfield $2088, a prandecn 
|No, 2—J. K. King, Marshall, Mo...... 180 ot Gari aeiitein “ute for 8i60 
| No. 3—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.... 265 = aan W. OOx 
INo.4—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.... 200 | P’peedere of SAM W. Resnl West teres eis 
No. 5—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.... 220 gag, Hvossteck ; ja Shorthors Cattle, 16th 
No, 6—J. R. Fant, Lamar, Mo. Hoge. _e moh ite PI ate Fo- 
No. 7—N. H. Gentry, Lamar, Mo Seute te Bin aela 1 ye ng a 
No. 8—T. J. Wornell & Son, Liberty, oe Frisco 8 eee we eames eo 
BEG © evicccdececsebicddccsss. s8voccsvecctss 
No. 9—Purdy Bros, ......cccsceseeceeeees 150 ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
|No. 10-R. M. Miller, Harris, Mo...... 115 SILT E Let me give rices and 
Jo. 11—Purdy Bros. fit rates on choice Females 
josemegyy tices 4 Bu 11 ai 
No, 12—Purdy Bros. FARM prize-winners, yp. vis. 
| No. 13—Purdy Bros. eUw—eEE _SERING.B.13. Melville.Ill. 
No. 14#—J. K. King " Retentien ot Placents 
No. 15—R. M. Miller ABORTION 2s and Patlare to Breed. 
Condition poctiire eure for 
No. 16--R. M. Miller Write for ciroular, Address. 
No, 17—Purdy Bros, H.W. +» St. Pan) Mino. 
No. 19—W. K. Holt, Falls City, Neb... 190 
No. 20—Purdy Bros. ......sssecceseeeeees 160 ceete oe Me THOMAS, ‘ 
No, 21—-R. M. Miller ..........sceceeeeee 135 | Poland. hina hogs, Bros merase and jecks; 
ze Turke Barred P! 
No. 3—P. T, Gordon, Liberty, Mo..... 105 | mouth Rocks. Address _ “i 
ae ae > 1500/9, R. =. B.D. He.) oletT, MO. 
No. 25—G. W. Praisewalter, Filmore, aa 
_ . ENGLISH Red Potied Cattle. 
| DOW. osc nck incites vid pniksstadeonemnsnsas 125 Pare bieaded and extre 
No. 26—R. M. Miller ..........csceeeeees 206 ne goat. Your orders solicited. 
No. 28—A. A. Wallace,Princeton, Mo... 17 . HASELTINE. Dorchester. Greene Oo.. Me 
SS a a: ee errs rrr yr 100 cot One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans;3 
No. 31—R. M. Miller 130 te s of Easterday "fan ‘and 1 ‘Cambridge 
NO. « ~ BWR, BYELDIOD newer ween eennnenne rood quality; Bates b ; will sell at a bar- 
No. 34—S. E. Wornell, Kansas City, Mo 295 
BES, FOF TNO a cwcs esp scccecccces 130 5. Sailr CE frees 
No. 37—W. P, Harned .........s0ccceeee 140 " G. N owanda, Ill. 
-G. W. Praisewalter . 150 
No. 45—J. F. Stucker, Highland Sta- Shorthorn Cattle, 
Wat. FE, 7 sa gwesine cupatdnsenscenepers 305 | Ber! ht Brabma and 
I ». H—Dr. H. K. Givens, Fayette, Mo, 100 Golden Seakrignhontehen eo Py sale. 
| No. —e T. Bates, Bates City, Mo.... 115 ee ee Oe EE oETRELL.. Murgeen. Mo. 
= 52— E. Wallingford, Kansas 
| C.ty, “Mo. POE IGE. ALES A Sat 120 AUCTIONEERS. 
=” SO eer 110 
| No. 6—Geo. Bothwell, Ne sttleton, Mo. 115 J. ZACK WELLS, 
|No. 66—R. M. Miller Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
~~ i a 5 wl Sales made anywhere on earth. 
| No, 71—Purdy ros. 
| Sixty-eight head brought rv 075.00, an Correspondence Solicited. 
‘average of $118.75. Ss 
Rawletene enttlo have. hens sim oub y - D. RC = 
of ‘Seca alhdion, Rage oe ation. of Gov ERVILLE, MO. 
§ a, @ ‘ ™ 
|Heard’s protest against the operations of Live i Stock Paressones ° 
ithe British camp at Port Cha'mette. 
| Des Moines, lowa—The E. S. Donehey H. Ww. KERR, 
| 





sales of Shorthorn cattle yielded $76,900 | BREKDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
for ninety-nine head. One herd of 30 Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, 1) 

| brought an aggregate of $40,000. Forty- 

jnine heifers brought $36,960, POLLED DURHAM BULL 
The Western Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 

| ciation met at Fort Atkinson, Wis., June ; FOR SALE. 

|6, with 60 members present. President Thirteen months old; dark red; a good 

lw. H. Lawrence of Lake Geneva pre- | one. Also three high- -grade P. D. ‘heifers, 

i sided, and Secretary Charles L. Hi'l of bred. 


J. G. DOUGHERTY, Jr-- 
Otterville, ll. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Codey 116676. Stock by him for sale. 
Godoy bieod. Gcdoy type. Great coats. Great 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 


Ww. P. HARNED, 
Vermont, Cooper Co., Moe. 


SHOO-FLY 33%: 


| Rosendale ca'led the roll. The proposal 
|to hold a comb nation sale at the coming 
j state fair at Milwaukee was discussed at 
j length, the matter being presented by 
| Prof. W. L. Carlisle of the state uni- 
versity. ~The idea was generally ap- 
proved, but no action taken. 








| A two-days’ combination sale of Aber- 
|}deen-Angus at .cago lately disposed 
lot 101 head for $31,520, average $312. Fifty- 
nine females brought $21,350, average $864; 
42 bulls, $10,170, average $242—best in many 








years. Cow Belle Bloomer 2d brought 

highest price, $2,000; Edgewood Bel'e, = Kills every FLY it strikes: keeps feted irs tose or ; 
$1,505; Coquette’s Pride, $950; imp. Pa- prt Se rcalt coal t's worth sa 2 guarts 7 mall and ee re 
tricia of Alta, $640; Queen Ida Midnight, | 7Powents Nass sae UE B10 for Imprer 'Doute 


$535; Rose of Glendale 4th, $505; Edge- 
| wood Barbara 2d, $500; Alby 2d, $500; 
Pride of Glendale 4th, $460; Spottswood 
Vixen, $450; Spottswood Bramble, $406: 


Tube Sprayer and enough * to 
send 50 cents tortie liquid. “dart FREE” S aee “pam 4 
Fags they have — promising ry pay Expres 


these will send a 
int Ay e ew Pe. 
sHeo-FLY a MEG. 60,'1006 Fairmount v 
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STALLIONS ADVERTIs£ED. 


The following stallions adertised in the 
RURAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
are well worthy of patronage: 


Wilkes; W. F. 
Wilkesby 33333, by Red . 
schade, Pocabontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 
Mo. 


Monitor Russell 23727, by Alley Russell; 
D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


Mongol 
Allandort; 
son CO., Mo. sis s 

dson, , son 

Monward 18417, by Hu ‘ 
Kentucky Prince, 240. Dr. William Col 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

llandorf, 2:19%, son 

Mondort 22009, by A’ 
of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 
coln Co., Mo. 


Wilkesgold 
H. Eisenbath, 


R. C. Brownlee, Holden, John- 


26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
Josephville, St. Charles 


Co., Mo. 








The officials of the American Trotting 
\ssociation have issued a new book of 
and by-laws, in which is incor- 
vorated all the changes made at the last 

rf congress held in Chicago last month. 
Price 2% cents. Address Col. J. H. Steiner, 
ilisworth building, Chicago. 

This is the last call for entries for the 
shipment southwest Missouri ¢:r- 
cuit. They close July 1. Read the adver- 
tisement on this page, see the classes 
opened and the purses offered, and make 
entries at once for all the circuit to Col. 
John D. Moore, Secretary, Rich Hill, Mo. 


rules 





short 


Johu Splan has not made a campaign | 


ror several years, but this season he will 

line with the very fast green 
trotting mare, Bi Flora, by Expedit on, 
dam by Princeps. This mare beat 2:12 in 
her work last year and is now stepping 
miles close to 2:20 in her work atCleve and. 
a number of otuer good ones which 
have been offered to him, Splan will se- 
lect two or three 0...ers and wil endeavor 
of the big purses at the 


on down the 





From 


to win some 
Grand Cireuit points. 

A real old-fashioned all-round country 
fair, as we judge from the premium list, 
will be held at Columb‘a, Mo., Aug. 5 to 
8 Premiums in every Ine of farm 
and in the orchard and garden, 
and for all the best kinds of live stock, 
poultry, ete., ete., have been offered. The 
directors of the fair have done their best 
to make a most attractive display, and if 
the public will turn out to witness it, 
Boone county wll have one of the best 
fairs ever held within her limits. 

President Roosevelt has had his pic- 
ture taken seventeen times in the atti- 
tude of going over a high fence astride 
of a horse. While out riding recently his 
horse took a fence in a manner to sug- 
gest. the artistic qualities of a photo- 
graph, and Mr. Roosevelt engaged a local 
photographer to proceed to the spot and 
arrange to take a series of pictures. 
This was accomplished one day last week, 
with the result that no less than seven- 
teen successful proofs of as many dif- 
ferent equestrian att tudes have been ob- 
tained, 


produce 


The meeting of the Memphis, Tenn., 
Trotting Association will be held Oct. 
21 to 30, and the stakes which will be 
decided during the nine days’ meet have 
been announced by Secretary Howe. The 
events are ten in number, entries to 
which close July 1, and are as follows: 
The Magnolia, $2,000; Bayoso, $2,000; 
handicap, $6,000, three heats—one mile, 
mile and an eighth and half mile; the 
Dividend, $2,000; the Mazuma, $2,000; the 
Bluff City, $2,000; the Mazuma, $2,000; the 
Emerald handicap, $3,000, three heats— 
one mile, one and an eighth miles, half 
mile: the Cotton, $2,000, and the Shiny 
South, $2,000, 

John Kelly of Directum fame has suc- 
ceeded in .convert'ng James Butler's fast 
pacer, Hetty G., 2:05%, to the trot, and 
has driven her in 2:2 on the East View 
Farm half-mi'e track, with a quarter 
n 33 seconds, She may enter the 2:10 
list as a trotter this season, and in that 
case will pass into second place to old 
Jay Eye See, 2:10 trotting, 2:06%4 as a 
pacer, he holding the versatile champion- 
ship honors. Others tried at both gaits 
successfully were He'r-at-Law, 2:12 trot- 
ting, 2:064% pacing; George, 2:13% trot- 
ting, 2:06% pacing; Direct, 2:18%4 trotting, 
2:05 pacing, and a few others, such as 
Norvin G., Wardwell and Minnie R. 

Now that the war in South Africa is 
over—a war that the Missouri mule did 
more to end than long-range guns and 
Lyddite shells—it may be considered as 
ettled that international law has been 

) enlarged in scope as to make the Ala- 

ima, Missouri and Kentucky mule con- 
raband of war around the world, says 
the “American Sportsman.’ We can stand 
the mule market now 
of benign peace. And 





depress'on in 
in the interest 


peace will have her victories, far more 
beneficent and humane than war, if we 
in introduce to England and the nations 


the continent the American trotter. 


oe 9-071%: 
There is no blood on his bridle bit, no | Math, 2:00%; 
red slime on his flanks. He is in the |Ple, 
race for a better degt'ny for men and na- 


ions than brutality and blood. 


Oh! for such tracks in 


vill make trainers’ eyes sparkle to read 
track as is described by 4 
riter in the “Breeder and Sportsman” of 
“The best training 
the writer has 
past two or three 


such a 


ifornia. He says: 
ick of a half dozen 
sited during the 
noenths in the sect’on around the bay 
is the one at Va'‘lejo last Saturday. It 
‘s very near perfection. Good footing 


4 28652, Matinee record 2:26%, by | 


Missouri! It | 


mo'’st enough to be springy, a slight 
cush on on top to prevent concussion, and 
not a spot n the entire mile that was 
cuppy or broke under the feet of the trot- 
ters and pacers worked over it. Every 
shoe print clearly defined and the entire 
width of the track in order from fence 
to fence. It is a fast track and at the 
same time a safe one.” 

It is announced that Coney, 2:02, has 
recently changed hands for $7,000, and is 
now the property of Alderman Valentine 
of Yonkers, N. Y¥. He ts a wonderfu'ly 
fast pacer, but has been a disappoint- 
'ment as a race winner, says the ‘“Amer- 
lican Horse Breeder,”” which is somewhat 
surprising, considering the line of an- 
cestors from which he came. Hs sire, 
McKinney, 2:11%, by Aleyone, 2:27, raced 
remarkably well. Kaiser, 2:8, the sire of 
his dam, was by George Wilkes, 2:22, out 
lot Fair Lady, by Dictator, a sire of game 
race winners. It is not too late yet for 
redeem his reputation. The 
get of Alcyone in many instances have 
shown remarkable ability to train on. 
lin the winter of 191 Coney brought $4,100 
junder the hammer. The purchaser, J. 
|H. Bronson, sold hm to H. T. Dykeman 
\for $6,500, if report is correct, from whom 
he was bought a few days since, at the | 





Coney to 








|reported price of $7,000. 

“When Wi'liam Smpson of New York 
leaned WwW. J. Andrews to train his 
horses, at a salary of $5,000 a year, Mr. 
| Simpson thought he was paying well 
| tor the reputation which Mr. Andrews 
|had previously achieved,” says “Turf. 
| Field and Farm.” “Mr. 8 mpson changed 
{his mind, however, when Mr. Andrews 
| aeaiond John R. Gentry into a world | 
| beater and showed the owner, in one | 
year, on this alone, a_ profit of | 
, $25,000. Mr. Andrews also raced Bouncer, 
a filly wh'ch Mr. Smpson bred, wth 
eee winning with her the} 
Transylvania race at Lexington, Ky. | 
jese warm friendship thereafter existed, | 
‘and sti!] exists, between Mr. Simpson and 
|Mr. Andrews, and as John R. Gentry, 
'2:0044, and Bouncer, 2:09, 





horse 


success, 


were the two 
‘most successful racers Mr. Simpson ever 
j campaigned, out of an ownership of 1,000 
horses, it was arranged last spring that 
Bouncer should be bred to Gentry. Mr. 
Simpson wrote Mr. Andrews last week 
that the produce was a very handsome, 
large bay colt, wth an unusual parental 
{speed inheritance, which averages below 
| 2:05. The proud owner intends to enter 
this colt in every stake, and 
|the man who raced the sire and dam so 
: successfully is expected to be the driver.” 


possible 


“An enormous contract and one that in- 
|dicates how the values in good horses 
j;have advanced during the last two or 
three years,’ writes ‘“‘Raymond” in the 
|‘‘Horse Wor'd,”’ was recently made by a 
|representative of Barnum & Bailey's cir- 
which will arrive in this country 
|from Europe next November, w'th a New 
{York firm of horse dealers, When the 
jcireus gets ready to leave Europe all the 
| horses used in its transportation depart- 
j mane will be sold and the contract with 
the New York firm is to fit out the bg 
| show with horses. The written contract 
entered into by the parties, one of whom 
represents the largest horse selling es- 
tab'ishment of its kind {n the world, and 
lthe other the “biggest show on earth,” 
lealls for the delivery of 300 fancy draft 
horses in the months of November and 
December, 1902, and January, 1903. The 
animals are to be absolutely sound and 
from four to seven years old. In height 
they must be between 16 and 17 hands, 
and they must weigh from 1,600 to 2,000 
pounds each. The New York firm agrees 
to deliver smooth, shapely animals, with 
deep, full middle, closely ribbed, on short 
legs and with good dispositions, as they 
must be shipped at night after doing their 
day's work. The contract price per head 
for this lot of horses is $335, the total 
sum involved in the deal being $100,500. 
Larger contracts have been made for 
army horses and low-grade workers, but 
it is doubtful whether any firm of deal- 
ers ever received so heavy an order for 
strictly high-grade horses of any type. 
The number of horses cal'ed for in the 
contract is not a large one, as numbers 
go in the big sale marts, but the classi- 
fication of the horses and the prices to 
be paid for them makes the deal one of 
more than ordinary significance to men 
interested in the marketing of this class 
of horses.” 


Mr. Henry B. Gentry of Bloomington, 


}cus, 





Ill., has purchased the great trott'ng 
stallion and sre, MeKinney = (2:11%), 
owned in California, for $25,000. The 


“Western Horseman,” says Mr. Gentry 
purchased McKinney because he is the 
greatest speed sire of his age known to 
trotting horse history, having four 2:10 
performers, nineteen 2:15 performers and 
twenty-eight 2:20 performers to his credit 
at the age of 14, nearly a'l of them trot; 
ters; because no other speed sire ever 
made a showing approaching this; be- 
cause his sire, Aleyone, 2:27 (out of the 
grand old Alma Mater, the greatest 
daughter of Mambrino Patchen), age at 
which he died cons'dered, was by all 
odds the greatest siring son of 
George Wilkes, the acknowledged great- 
est son of Hambletonian 10; because his 
dam, Rosa Sprague (dam of McKinney, 
2:114%, and grandam of Fereno, 2:10%, the 
double Futurity winner), was the great- 
est daughter of Governor Sprague, 2:20%, 
clearly one of the very greatest race 
horses and speed of his day; be- 
cause his breeding, on back, is as stout 
as can be found itn the trotting register; 
because he is h'mself a handsome and 
perfect'y formed individual, possessing 
real quality of the right kind; because 
he was himself a most sensational race 
horse and secured his record of 2:11%4 
jin an eight-heat race, which he won, de- 
'feating such great race horses as Kla- 
} Ottinger, 2:09%; Steve Whip- 
Shylock, 2:154, and Richmond, 

because he started in some 
ltwenty-eight races, winning twenty-five 
lor them and second or third money in 
the rest; because he is the sire of such 
prace horses as Coney, 2:02; Jenny Mce., 
}2:00; Hazel Kinney, 2:09%; Dr. Book, 2:10; 
| Zaloch, 2:10%; Zombro, 2:11; You Bet, 
2:11144; Charley Mac, 2:11%, and scores 
of others that have demonstrated ther 
extreme speed and race horse qualit’es, 
and because he possesses every demon- 
strated and inherited merit of a cham- 


speed 





sires 




















and made him standard by performance 
and as a 
entered the great brood mare list when | base, would be thrown 50 
her daughters 
2:23%, and 
ard. Therefore, Star of the West, with 


not now be standard, nor cou!d he make 


been registered prior to the change which |the outside 


better than three minutes at a meet ng ithe inside. 
jmainute trotters. 


2:21%, and Patton, 2:19%, is safe in foal |inward made by the coffin bone. 


‘dam that has two sons, both have sired |™must 






le ’ ‘ 
barness, , is made pliable and —will look better 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever Giscovered. Saves | 
many times its cost by improved appearance and in the cost | 

of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














tle towards the left side 
Fanny, |of the bottle, a'though not 


» that the top | 
is wide as the 
ir to the left 
as to be further to the left than the line | 
Victory, 2:24%. Her sire, |of the base of the bottle on that side 
Eureka, son of the Clay horse, Long Now say that the base of the bottle rep- 
Island Black Hawk, never became stand- |resents the surface of fouot of the nigh 
l¢ The top of the bottle we will 
represents the ankle of the same 
limb, and it will be readily seen that the 
provided he had not |foot in such a case would be toe deep on 
This inerease of depth on 
that side would raise that sde of the 
colts took records | coffin bone so that it would slant towards | 
Next above this bone is the 
held at Nevada, Mo., in a race for three- ;8maller pastern bone, Connected with It 
Christine, by Strath- j and making the first joint in the limb 
more, dam of Gambit, 2:30, Royal Red, | This bone would have to fol'ow the slant 
Next | 
to Nutgregor. Ths mare produced Gam- jto this bone, connected with it and mak- | 
bit by a son of Volunteet. Royal Red, jing the second joint im the limb, is the | 
by Red Wilkes, and Patton, by a grand- |!arger pastern bone. This would have to | 
son of Red Wilkes (John R. Gentry). |follow the same slant, inward, as ue- | 
Royal Red is a_ sire. Belle Vatican, | scribed by the other two bones named, so | 
sister to Don Artful, 2:16%, by Vatican, |that when it met, at fits upper end, the | 
2:18, son of Acolite, son of Onward, owned |cannon bone, the main Done between the | 
by Frank Daily, has been bred to Nut- |4@nkle and the knee, ft.wou'd be Inside, | 
gregor. the ins'de base line of the foot. The ac- | 
tion of this foot would be inward towards | 
the opposite off limb. Therefore, the out- 
side of this foot must be rasped down | 
until it is of the same‘depth as the in- 
s'de of same foot. If this is done the | 
j bones will gradually work back into the'r | 
| normal posit’'on and the action will soon 
“ : mer a hh sil |become true, The same with the off 
Nutwood, his grand sire, leads all sires | fore foot, except as one stands in front 
of standard performers. His daughters, } 


of it of course the left jor outside of the | 
as brood mares, outnumber the daughters | ¢oot will be the deepest; the ankle siant- | 
of any sire, and Hambletonian alone leads | 


N i ‘ , ling inward the same 4s the nigh one. | 

Nutwood as a sire of sons that are s res. 

Nutgregor's sire is one of the best bred | If the inside of either of the fore feet 

of his hina ey Pe his 132 sons that O83 'shall be found to be deeper than the out- | 

sires, is cay above the pci re the ,3ide, the ankle will assume the opposite | 

; ae ~ > , , ‘she é em 3 Slant « yar In 

number of h’s standard performers (a‘l lant; that fs, it will sla vutward 

trotters) Nutgregor’s first, second and which case the !nside of the foot must be 

ors). . z a4 s lirst, sec i ) 
third dams are pear fn producers. There |"8#Ped down until tt is of the same depth 
5 r as > side of _ e foo It will 

are 14 dams in his pedigree that now ap- |“ the outside of the san foot 

pear in the list of great br 1 mar H jalso appear, as one stands in front of the 
ae e 8 0 ree root ares, e 

is better bred than his grandsire, Nut- animal, that the foot that is the deepest | 
i : . Lae hsri te J on the outside wi'l toe out and the one 

wood, and I believe here in Missouri, op ‘ i 

portunity considered he will that is the deepest on the inside will toe 

ca ie i : in. This last sort of foot the average 

greater sire. There is hardly a line of “ ‘ . 

. trainer does not object to. as a rule, for 
breeding that can not be found about | pin , ; 
Nevada If you want the Morgan-Clay jhe will inform you “he; won't interfere 
a ee : : : , “" |No, he won't; but his action will be 
and Hambleton’'an blood you have it in | Rai 
Star of Saline, 2:30 If vou want Wilkes lwrong and fatiguing all the same, and 
b'ood Rgalite, ey Onward is the bluest jone-half of one mile at speed will suit 
of the bine pen tee the blood “a jhis inclination better than traveling the 


| ‘ 
Allerton, in Fortune Found you have it =~ mile. 
sired by | 

| 


sire. His dam, Gray 


produced Silas Wr ght, 


ore leg. 
%, would | say 


13 in the list, and a record of 2 


himself standard, 


took effect Nov. 1, 1898 
Two of Nutgregor's 








The dam of Hall Frey, 2:18%, wil! be 
shipped from St. Louis to Nevada, Mo., 
to be bred to Nutgregor. There are few 
horses of his age that are gaining the 
reputat’on to secure such mares as these, 
I do not know of a better bred stallion 
standing for public service. 





c 





prove a 


Fortune Hunter, by Jay Bird, 
sire of Allerton, and out of a producing 
stand barefooted on a level floor. 
2:10 speed. If you want the blood of The party who is to shoe him, or the 
Cresceus, no horse has more of it than | party who is to supervise the shoeing, 
Nutgregor, and few have it in better |must stand in front of it, direct’'y in 
shape than Fortune Found, whose dam front of the point of the toe of the foot to 
is by one of his half-brothers, himself a 
race horse and sire and out of a dam that ;—"run his eyes’ up and down the I'mb, 
has produced 2:10 speed. and he will easily discover whether the 
At Sheldon, in the barn where Star of |!imb comes into the center of the foot or 
Saline is kept, is another representation |"0t; and if it does not, by following di- 
of Nutwood blood. Rex Edgewood, 32137, |rections already here given, he will 
by Robert Rex, son of King Nutwood, | know what to do to the foot to correct 
dam of Conrad (brother to Anteros, An- |the error jn position. If the smith or the 
teeo, Antevolo and J. C, Simpson) all suc- |Owner is not blessed with a good, true, 
cessful sires, second dam by Motor, son mechan'cal eye to detect whether the 
of Bashaw. 50. Here is a combination of |!imbs are plumb or not, let him take a 
blood lines possibly not surpassed any- |Pair of dividers gnd carefully measure 
where, but it lacks the producing dams |‘Tom the coronet to the base of the foot 
close up that we find in Nutgregor and |on each side—inside and outside—and 
Fortune Found. rasp the surface of the foot so that each 
G. G. Ewing of Nevada owns the old | Side shall be of the same depth, provided 
pacing mare, Kate Bender, 2:204%. While |that the side of least depth is not al- 
little or nothing is known of the blood |Teady rasped away too much. 
lines of th’s mare, she is just as certain As to the depth of the foot as regards 
to have a place among the truly great | what it should measure in the front part 
matrons as water is to run down hill. |as compared with the measurements at 
Her son, Dick Bender, by Creseo, was lheels, thé operator must now stand on 
second to Clara B., by Bentland, twice |the s‘de of the animal on a line w'th the 
in 2:21 or better. Her daughter, Katy |fore limb, and if it seems to stand in 
Flyer, by Train Time, can take a low ja comfortable position—this after having 
mark anywhere when Mr. Sumner is |balanced the foot as a'ready described 
ready, and he will be ready to go down |not too much back on its pastern joints, 
the big line with her. Mr. Ewing has |for all horses as a rule should stand 
a colt by Solano, son of Dictator and a!pretty fairly straight on their pasterns, 
fi'ly by Fortune Found, and the mare | whether they have a long or a short pas- 
will be bred back. This I'ttle miss is the ae they may be considered to be ‘‘bal- 
kind that great brood mares are made of. |anced.”. For this last direction of bal- 
At 8. A. Cubbin's I saw a filly by Fortune | ancing the judgment of the operator 
Found, dam Carie Phallamont, that in |must come in; he must seem to feel, as 
speed and breeding is the equal of any- jit were, as he looks at the animal, that 
th’ng yet bred. In the filly by Gambit, |he is in comfort. On the thirteenth (13) 
2:30, dam Phalmyrene, by Phallamont, | page of my book is « cut of ‘Tendons 
Mr. Cubbin has one of the handsomest |and Ligaments of the Fore Leg,” show- 
fillies I ever saw. It would not be strange jing the correct position of the limb in 
if Mr. Cubbin has two stake winners in jits normal condition If a person has 
these two. Iris Idol, by Solano, dam the | that position in mind it will aid h'm 
pacing mare Iris, by Idol 44, has been | materially in “balancing” his horse. 
sent to Tennessee Wilkes at Spr'ngfield. | py previous articles in the RURAL 
The Phallamont mares have both been | woOrLD 1 gave some of the points to, be 
bred to Fortune Found and a daughter | observed in paring the hind foot of the 
of Gambit to Nutgregor. It seems as if | animal that “‘cross-fired,”” as it is termed, 
Mr. Cubbin used wonderfully good judg- |as regards pacers, and the same action 
ment in breeding the few mares he has, |of the h'nd feet of the trotter, ‘winding 
and if fo'lowed up by as good judgment lin,” though not termed “cross-firing,” 
in their education and development, | simply because the inside of the fore foot 
horsemen all over the country will hunt |jg interfered with by the hind foot of the 
up Sheldon on the map of Missouri. same side, in the act'on of the trotter; 
Dr. Boone has a fil'y by Nutgregor out | whereas, in the action of the pacer, the 
of the dam of Fortune Found, This 1s |inside of the fore foot is hit by the hind 
Robert McGregor blood doubled and |foot of the oppos'te side, 
doubled, with the blood of Nutwood and |tion is the same in each case, and the 
Jay Bird thrown fn. ’ remedy is invariably the same. The feet 
A sister to Fortune Found has a Coit must be trued and balanced. No artificial 
by Redwood Redmon, 2:18%. Th’'s shou'd appiiances or peculiarly constructed 
be a pacer that one would look to see shoes should be used to correct this ‘evil 
graduate into the free-for-all class early. ‘of gait,’ for it rarely. if ever, can be 
Few sires are siring more pacing speed eyred in this way, and the use of any 
and few are having less opportunity than such devices are almost certain to cause 
this same Redwood Redmon, sire of dire trouble to the limbs. 
Blonda, 2:11. N. L. Purvines has located | not be interfered with. She must be as- 
at Nevada and is running a public train- | sisted, and she is ever 
ing stable. He has bought a 2-year-o'd lan evil of action that she has been com- 
trotter by Nutgregor, dam by Shadeland | pe'led to acquire if given an adequate op- 
Onward,that he thinks is the equal of any | portunity to do so. 
two-year-old he ever handled. This is go- To wind up. Never! never! undertake 
bg to be a Nutgregor year. to true and balance the foot of the horse 
by taking it in hand and looking over its 
surface. It can never be correctly and 
accurately done in 
In a previous | not !nfrequently, looked at in this way, 
unhesitat’ngly |the side that is really the deepest ap- 


“BALANCING.” 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
article I remarked: “I 








pion speed sire. 





For All Lame Horses 


*plinta, =e o 
other forms of bony 


Kendall's Spavin Oure, also ‘A Treatise on the 


“Norse,” the , OF 
DR B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 

I was requested to state to RURAL 
WORLD readers if, in its issue of June 
ll, in its department of Queries and An- 
swers, “Spirit of the West’’ was right in 
answer to ‘“Sheldon’’ when they state that 
Star of the West was eligible to a place 
as standard when foaled, and under pres- 
ent rules. No, Spirit of the West was not 
right. Star of the West was not standard 
under any rules yet formulated, until he 
was 12 years old, when he made himself 
standard by trotting in 2:26%. Six years 
afterward, or when he was 18 years of 
age, two of his colts trotted into the list 





state that it is the simplest task in the | pears to be of the least depth of the two 
world to true and balance the feet of a | sides when thus viewed. I have en- 
|horse if one goes about it in a rat’ona! |deavored to make my directions plain, 
| way and does not allow any of the many |48 being of more importance than mere 
|foolish ideas that are in vogue to occupy | Verblage, and I trust I have succeeded 
| his ‘thinker’ and prejudice him in such a |80 that some poor animals shall be com- 
lway as to ‘throw him off his base.’”’ To |forted, for it is to its interest and com- 
prove what I stated, “that it was the |fort I cater rather than to the mere 
simplest task to true and balance | Sordid desires of the owner; as I have 


the feet,”” we will take the fore feet of the | been friend'y to the horse since I was a 
horse, for they seem to give the most jch'ld, have ridden and driven it for more 
trouble. Suppose one takes an empty |than fifty years. With good wishes, 
(must be empty or it might be kept in j faithfully, 

hand) quart bottle and places it on a/| RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL. 


level floor, or on the table for that mat-| Boston, June 19 1%2 


| Baited, 


Now, to carry out this system of level- | 4 
jing, trueing and balancng, the animal |quested, and will further say: 


Nature must | 


ready to correct | 


such a manner, for |, 


APOLOGIES, ETC 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I owe a Good 
Hope, lll, correspondent all kinds of 
apologies for unintentional oversight. ‘1 .1e 
following letter was received two days 
after it was written and laid carefully 
away to be answered in its turn. Before 
that time came we were in the throes ot 
house cleaning Well! You've all been 
there, and it would be a useless waste of | 
words to dilate upon it. Suftice it to say | 
the letter “mysteriously disappeared” and | 
search high and low failed to discover it 
After giving it up for “lost,” and having 
forgotten the address and name of the | 
writer and all about the contents of tne | 
letter, lo and behold! it unexpecte...y | 
turns up in the “pocket” of a long unused 
coat. “Sich is life!’ 

Good Hope, Ill., April 21, 1902. 

Mambrino, Jr., Peakesvilie, Mo 


j 


Dear Sir | am a reader of the grand 
old RURAL WORLD and always open the 
paper at the “Horseman” first, and read 
what Clement and yourself have 


to say 
about different horses and 


their owners. 
description of a 
very fine horse owned hers Perhaps you 
have heard of him. He is Woodfund 147x2, 
by Reserve Fund 5302, he by Nutwood wu 
by the great Belmont 64, by Abdallah 15, 
son of Hambletonian 10. His first dam ts 
Kate Lee, by Harold 413, he by the great 
Rysdyk's Hambleton'an 10 His second 
dam is Grey Goose, by the sire of Prince 
John Woodfund has a record of 2 19%, 
made at the State Fair at Springtfie.u, 
Iil., in 19%. C. W. Williams, the owner of 
Allerton, says of Woodfund: “He can 

driven in 2:10." J 


I will now give you the 








Online, 2:04, says “Woodbund is the best | 
best bred, and I believe is the 
fastest trotting stallion in the world.” | 
pause right here to interject the query, 
wonder if “Chan wouldn't—at tus date 
revise that statement slightly, if given an 
opportunity? All this you see does not 
make the horse, but shows what the horse 
already is, and now when he is twelve 
years old, he has still got a number of 
good years before him. 


B. Chandler, driver a 
| 
| 


He is the sire of Gaitwood and J. M 








ZOO PARK RACES. 


1902. 





JULY 22, 23, 24, 25. 

First Day — 2:45 trot $0 ) Third Day 2:23 trot ; $400 
2:30 pace ....... .. 2500 2:16 pace teveeeee SHO 

%e-mile dash, running...$100 -year-old pace . 
6 furlongs $100 1” san onyn a — 
Second Day—2:28 trot $400 5 furlongs Hesdovecs $100 
2:20 pace . $499 | Fourth Day—Free-for-all trot .... $400 
%-mile dash ...... $100 Pree-for-all pace .........$400 

%-mile dash a optonepee 
4% furlongs ........... -$100 s-year-old trot ron 

Stakes close July ist; 5 per cent before starting. 5 more from winners 


Send for entry blanks to 


GEO. D. BENSON, Secretary, 
Zoo Park, Springfield, Mo. 


MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 
JULY 29, 30, 31 AND AUGUST 1. 
Best Mile Track and Finest Grounds in Misssouri. Goed Stalls and Plenty of Water ard Grass 
SPEED PROGRAM, 

















FIRST DAY — 2:45 Trot $300 00 |] FOURTH DAY—2:18 Trot > ” 
o-or >, . , 
_ Pace ° . . ww Free-for-All Pace... sw 09 
4-Mile Dash ........ 100 00 1-Mile Novelty 
6 Furlongs .. . 10 R , 
Mans ; acé,catch weight 
SECOND DAY—2:28 Trot .......... $300 04 $25 a quarter sl 100 00 
2:23 Pace . aw 0 %-Mile Dash 100 06 
%-Mile Dash - 10000] All horses that have not been one 
%% Furlongs 100 00 tw oe thr ut 
2 ee oO ¢ ee at this meeting. 
THIRD DAY CL a ae Sous 00 5 Furlongs “ 100 00 
9.19 nats ¢ , 
Bead GED: sovacecdccce ow 00 ‘e-Mile Dash.. - 1000 
Entries close July 24. Record made on and af 
i y 24. g after June 2 no bar. ric 
frotting Association rules to , top es 


| cent of purse 


govern. Program will be arranged so that horse 
two classes during the week if practicable. Entrance fee 5 per 
el ‘ 2 PER CENT OF WHICH IS TO BE PAID WHEN ENTRY IS 
M: Ek and 3 per cent on first day of races, An additional 5 per cent of stake 

deducted from all money winners, We follow Oskaloosa, Iowa, and St 
Joe, Mo., and precede Columbia, Mo.., which is a_ short ship from Mot sr] 
Then follow Rich Hill, Harrisonville, Sedalia, etc. ee 


A. C. DINGLE, President. E. W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 


S. SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


STAKE RACE PROGRAMME. 


can start in 








Simpson, both showing a low figure, |St#k¢ No. 1-2:40 class trot ........... $ 400] SPECIALS. 
(Why didn’t you give the figure?) There |Stake No. 2—2:28 class trot 00 |Stake No. 9—Three-year-old and un- 
is a mare near me sired by him from an , i a 

) i . a» 1 ea $300 
old farm mare that was never driven sin- | Stake No. 3—2:28 class trot ‘ 400 (Entry fee, $10 cash when entry is 
gle, that can show a gait of less than {Stake No. 4—2:18 class trot _ 499 |made. No suspensions. Money refunded 
three minutes and has never been trained a ee F if stake does not fill.) ‘ 
at all, (Is she for sale:) Woouund is a |Stake No, 5—2:30 class pace - 1,000 8 . 
beautiful chestnut, 15% hands, and weigus |Stake No. 6.—2:24 class pace take No. 10—Two-year-old pacers or 
1,100 pounds. He is owned at present by a = A Three-year-old trotters.$200 
John Evans, Sciota, Ill, Is making the Stake No. 7—2:17 class pace .......... 499 |. “=ntry fee, $7 cash, when entry is made. 


season at Good Hope at a very low price, 
and is getting all of the trotting horse 
trade of this sect on. If you wish to men- 
tion this horse in the grand o'd RURAL 
WORLD you may do so, but 
not use my 


please do 
name. Any question regard- 
ing above horse will be cheerfully an- 
swered, as | honor this product of the 
Nutwood-Wilkes and Harold crop 
j truly, 


Yours 
> a AP A 

cheerfully notice this horse as re- 
| Here is a 
|horse good enough to advert'se in “all the 
\horse papers,’ along with others I have 
written of. Instead of keeping them con- 
|Stantly before the horse breeding public, 
their owners are pursuing tne mistaken 


be shod—whether it turns out or turns in | Policy of “saving at the spiggot’ and 


| ‘losing at the bung-hole."’ In other words, 
| for the lack of judicious advertising tney 
are “hiding their I'ght"” under a ‘pint 
j}cup.”” Their patronage is largely of the 
| class mentioned in the quoted letter, ‘iu 
jfarm mares that were never hitched sin- 
}gle,"" and the produce of these horses 
jfrom such mares -can “just about’? show 
|a@ three minute gait “ in spots” under “fa- 
| vorable conditions."" Truly a “remark- 
able” showing! They “occas'onally"” get 
'a standard-bred or producing mare, whose 
progeny only emphas'ses the necessity of 
advertising. Owners of good stallions, like 
jthose written of in the mnURAL WOuw.w, 
bear this in mind: You are not “saving” 
the dollar that you are cheating the horse 
|Paper out of. It is a dead loss in more 
|Ways than one and the “heaviest’ loss 
falls on the “horse and his owner.” 

| “It never rains but it pours,” so thinks 
|G. W. Miller of Kahoka, He first lost 
| Kate M.'s colt foal by Imprint, Jr.—a 
jhalf brother to Kahoka Boy, 2:28%—sire of 
|Dr. Buckner, 2:244%. Then Fan, b. m., by 
Greenbush King, dam by Ensign, 2:28; on 
|May 18, lost a bay filly foal by Kahoka 
Boy, 2:28%. <A few days later his ches- 
nut mare, by 








Corbin's Bashaw, foaled 
| twins, horse and filly; the colt lived four 
days and quietly lit out for horse heaven. 
|The filly is doing nicely. This pair of 
| twins was by Kahoka Boy. I notice Dr. 
| Buckner, by Kahoka Boy, started at a re- 
lcent Baltimore meeting, and while he did 
| not get first money, he trotted the fastest 
‘heat in the race (2:24%). He is a horse 
that wll bear watching. He takes a lot 
of work to take the “wire edge off,’ and 
when he does settle down to business 
| “look out!" 
| In about six weeks I will be on the 
“anxious seat’’ looking for the ‘winner’ 
of the Horse Review $10,000 stake, No. 8, 
by Kahoka Boy, 2:28%, and out of my old 
|Patchen mare, “Helen Blazes." That's 
what the fellows will be thinking, and 
mayhap some of them saying, when they 
}see her produce “picking the plum.” 
MAMBRINO, JR. 
| Peakesville, Mo,, June 12, 1902. 
| = 
| 


KENTUCKY SADDLES. 


The faulty ac- | 


The State of Kentucky is celebrated the 
World over for the great interest taken 
in breeding and training fine Horses. 

from all parts of Europe and 
|} Amer'ca flock to Kentucky to buy tne 
| finest and fastest horses, either running 
lor trotting, in the World. It naturally 
|fo lows where horse breeding is such a 
prominent industry that everything per- 
|taining to horses receives an equal suare 
jof attention. So the finest saddles and 
jharness and boots are made in Ken- 

tucky. The Old Established firm of W. 
H. Dillingham & Co. of Louisville, Ken- 
|tucky. The old-established firm of W. 
| saddle which is a marvel of beauty, also 
jof comfort, both to man and horse. They 
ljare made on a patent solid leather tree, 
ractica‘ly indestructible, flex ble and 
adapting itself to the form of 
rider and -horse. They publish a 
large illustrated deseriptive circular, in- 
lecluding a large number of recommenda- 
|tions from the'r well-pleased patrons, 
| which they send out free of charge. See 
\their advertisement on th's page. 
| Arent 


Shoeing Horses 


| 

| By R. Boyiston Hall. 

| To tose out last edition this book 
\is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| Buyers 
! 





i 
elastic, 
| both 


—ay 








| 
ter, so that it rests plumb and level and 





directly in front of him. Now let him 
raise the right side of this bottle from the 
floor or table by placing a bit of wood 
under that side, 
an inch. This ‘would slant the whole bot- 





25 JACKS A 





ND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire berd at @ bargain, {for the revrOn that I bave not the rocm to handle them 
say about one-half of | '@ convection with Shortborns and Berkehires. Write for ipformation. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 


| Holden, Mo., E. 


No suspensions. 
pace ....... 400 |does not fill.) 
5 MEMBERS OF CIRCUIT AND DATES OF MEETING 
Nevada, Mo., W. E. Clark, Reyer 
Rich Hill, Mo., John D. Moore, Secy 
Sedalia, Mo., Missouri State Fair 
K. Steele, Secy 


Stake No. 8—Free-for-all Money refunded if stake 






eee eee eee . eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ees 2 y 
Harrisonville, Mo., R. 8. I TOON ecg css dscck) ecckacecs = 9 
Paola, Kan., W. H. Bradbury, Secy...... iiedzacévitcanl ‘ssiseets <a Sept. 9-12 


ss STAKES TO CLOSE TUESDAY, JULY 1. 
orses must be named on or before that day and 2 per cent. of stake 
ae " paid. 
SPECIAL ENTRY PRIVILEGE—Record no bar after June 1, 1902, provided en- 


try is made (or regularly mailed) accordin 
& to rules and conditions 
date on which record is made. a 


4013 
Write JOHN D. MOORE, Circuit Secretary, Rich Hill, Mo. 


FIRST COUNTY FAIR AND RACE M ETING!! 
Knell’s Driving Park, Cartha e, Mo., phat tnt 


, for conditions. 








16, 17, 18, and 19, 1902. Follow ng Topeka, Kas. 
a STAKES. 
2:40 CRG, CRONIN Wivic cc vbsicicccdeis teed $500 Tae class, trotting ‘ 500 
UGE GE EE ks snc nobednc ents bdoucn 500 12:15 class, pacing 5 





A liberal purse programme in connection. 
classes you want when making stake entries Entries to st 

; j > c : stakes close 8 y 
July , 1902. Records made on or after Tuesday, July 1, no bar. Entries to crohns 
2 per cent with entry. No attention paid to any entry unless accompanied by the 


money; 3 per cent more before starting, 5 per cent additional from winners, 
to pay premiums and purses and 


Twenty-five hundred dollars deposited in bank 
can be used for no other purpose. E. KNELL anager 
NELL, . 


STALLIONS. 


WILKESBY, 33333. MONCOLD, 28625, 


One of the best-bred sons of the grea! ° 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great PP Kipnan Soren ne tanbteed con 
Belmont, son of Alexander's Abdalla | greatest of all Sonat as his Gam was that 
mares. Alma Mater, 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will |ine dam of Alcyone, Alcan ° 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at | whose records as seadeain ~ tara, etc., 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 1€ |\surpased. Mongold’s a reg con _ 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- | Rose, whose first, second and By eer 
mont family. Address are all in the great brood mare table. 
W. F. SCHADE, Mongold has a matinee race record op 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. I very slow track of 2:26%. He is bloot 


bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea: 


the best action and his colts cannot be 
son of 1902. For tabulated gree and | beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad. 
terms address L, E. CLEMENT, Pelree City, Mo | “"ess or call upon 


“ ROLLA C., BROWNLEE, Holden "Me 
Colman Farm Stallions 
ELECTEER 31500, b Rapetition, 2: . Wiikesgold 26360, 


son of the great Electioneer. x - 
tion's dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- By wed Wilkes, who divides honors with 


Onward as a sire of s —bo 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 12. 2 ten Be ythe 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is Frett George ‘Wilkes, Riz, Wi 


Kindly drop a line and name th 


























full sister to Maud 8., 2:08%. Blecteer’s |than 2:30 and has si records better 
dam is Monitor Rose, onitor 1327; av. sired over 70 daugh 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, ar. that have produced sons and da: 


with records better than 2: 
gold’s dam is Monitor fee ~ 
second and third dams have all 
better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 
great brood mare table. Wilk ld has 
been timed tn 


son of Alexander's Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 (full 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 
>, ks a doubling up st the, gree ot 
at great action controller, ot, Jr., 2 
combined with that of the great Blection- | ee Sere tania hee is a beauti 
eer, ought to make of ECTEER 4 | ful brown, 15% hands high ‘geod bone 4 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% | hea quarters blocky fit. Hi and 
hands, color brown, trotting action un y farm three miles caste of 
MONGRATTAN by Grattan, 2:13 (th ar vo ag "RISIND. TH, “Foue Saville, 
, by Grattan, 2: e|dress H. H. BA 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan | St. Charles Co., Mo. — 


Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1327, the sire 
Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 88727, 


of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc., etc., second 

dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
Sired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mons- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 


in the list by Alexander’s Abdallah, the 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 


sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, princely style and 

16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
|anywhere. You have but to look at him 


with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in bs class at 

to admire him. Terms exceedingly Iib- 
eral. Address 


hters 
ilkes- 
firs: 














lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 
County. Electeer at $20, and Mongrattan 
at $15.00, one-half to be paid at time of 
service, the other half when mare proves 
COLMAN STOCK FARM, care of RU- 1902--MONWARD 18417=-1902 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. |Sired by Hudson 2881, son of Kentucky 
' Prince 247, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
Mondorf 2 9 |son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
9 | ward's dam by Monitor 1327, sire of 
By Allandorf ?:19%. son of the at On- |George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
ward; Allandort's dam Alma ter, the | Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc.. and the _— 
of bee get in = 2:30 LF —— , am |Jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is 4s 
b onitor , &@ well-known sire of |; 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, and ng dark chestnut, 16% hands, of spien 
both of thelr dam's dau ters of Mam. ‘ form, a great knee actor, has style 
brino Chief. ondor 8 e sire of |and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood any purpose the horse market de — 
He is one of the best bred stallions, ag 


the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
tn foal. These terms will be rigidly ad- 

hered t. For further particulars address 

most successful speed-producing daugh- | : 

ter of Mambrino Patchen, having eight |of Teah, 2:11%4; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 

but has trotted in Matinee races better 

than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonable | well as one of the best individuals in the 


L . Ad- 
ere THOS H MOORE, ‘Troy. Linceln | West. Call at my stable, or address Dr. 
Co., Mo. William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 


















KENTUCKY gees: 
temper and bad! 

A veterinary specitic for wind, 

“ai ego snroat and stomach 
x ay ADDLES ‘Ke 


Made on our cele- 
brated Patent seclid 
Leather Tree—the 
only genuine, Pliable and tough, 
wears a life time, Easy for horse 
andrider, Fits any horse's back. 
Warranted not to hurt, Wholesale 
prices direct from producer to con- 
sumer. to $18.50, accord- 
ing tothe kind and size. Write 
for full description, illustrated, 
sent free, with many recommen- 
dations from well pleased ridera, 


Remedy Ca. 
(P) Toledo. Obie. 


DIRECT 


THIS BUGGY 7S USer 
$31.95 


Has good Wheels, Axles 
Springs, etc. Guaran- 
teed one year. Best work 
lowest prices. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 







ee eee 














W. H. Dillingham & Co., 780 W. Main, Louisville, Ky 


.0. CLARK & CO. 
Address street and No. Mention this paper, a eee : 


26 8S. Main St., St. Louis. 
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Home Circle 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE ELM SPRING 
Below our farm mile or so, 
The Elm Spring's waters rise and flow 
Under the shade of elm and spruce 
She turns her crystal! waters ‘oos¢ 
Round about it cresses grow, 
Above the wooded violets b'ow; 
And by the path the cowsl ps stray 
And ever the crystal waters play 
Rocks of old about it stand 
2Zudely carved by the storm God's hand; 
And under their dripping sides so cold 
The moss and lichen have taken hold 
There the cows from the pastures near 
‘ome to drink of the waters clear 
And many a lover of solitud 
Soothes his soul in the shaded wood 
And ever the waters rise and flow 
And ever the happy lovers go, 
And ever and ever the warbiers sing 
To the happy hearts at the Elm Spring 
Lawrence Co., Mo H,. L. TERRY. 


THE INSPIRATION OF SPRINGTIME 
Dugan (May Myr- 


of the State 


Geo. E 
Eldon meeting 
Association. 


Read by Mrs 
tle) at the 
Horticultural 


spring a fuller crimson comes 
upon the robin’s breast, 

the spring, the wanton lapwing gets 
himself another crest; 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on 


the burnished dove—"’ 


**Ln the 


In 


everything in animate 
to aspire The ever- 
becomes more than 
contemplates the 
done in the house 
must be the spring 
freshening up of all 
seeds start- 
frames, or boxes, for 
open when danger 


in the 
nature 

busy 
ever 
thing 
and 
cleaning, 
the house, 
ed in hotbeds, cold 
planting out in the 
from frost is over. The covering of com- 
I'tter must be raked from the 
The hyacinth and nar- 
now coming up, as well as the 
the grape hyacinths 
people of Queen Flora’s 
early and do not mind 
the frost. Every drop of pastoral blood 
hereditary in our veins now 
clamor for contact with Mothor Earth. 

We who have descended from ancient 
lines of fine old kings of the soil, want 


sprirg 
begins 
heusewife 
busy 
that must be 
garden. There 
a general 
and there 


as she 


must be 


post and 


bulb beds. crocus, 
c ssus are 
snowdrops and ixias, 
and other litt'e 


world, who arise 


to add something to the general attract- 
iveness of our kingdoms. All the rubbish 
must be co'lected and destroyed that 


winter has gathered about our palaces. 
That which will not burn must be carted 
away, and when this is done there comes 
the joy of getting the beds ready for the 
little seeds which hold in their silent, 
ordinary-looking bodies such wonders of 
beauty. If one could take a dead human 
body and plant it in the soil and there 
should spring up out of the 
awhile a radiant, glorious, incomprehen- 
sible soul, it would be scarcely more of 
a marvel than is the germination and de- 
velopment of these little brown seeds. 


The wonderful thing, the 
the incomprehensible, the mystery of 
mysteries, is life. It seems born with 
my spirit, and is a part of my exist- 
ence. 

But springtime is here. We must not 
stop to ponder, to theorize, to inquire 


about that which is a secret of the eter- 
sal. We are here to work, incidentally 
to study somewhat of methods, so as to 
wcccmplish our work with that intelli- 
gence which gives us the best results, but 
the dignity of actual toil must go with 
qur study, or we are bit drones in the 
busy hive of human industry. 

There is no work so grand, so soul-in- 
spiring as farm work, if this work is 
viewed in its proper light. There are very 
few holy things 4n great cities, but there 
are many in the country. Every day the 
farmer can go out to work in his flelds, 
and come in contact with clean, puré 
air—the very breath of heaven—inhale 
the healthful scent of the earth, see the 
changing face of the sky, feel the smiling 
welcome of dainty fragrant flowers, and 
know that a beneficent Father is superin- 
tending the world. To help a little in the 
great scheme of beautifying the earth in 
the springtime is a divine miss’on, there- 
fore we prepare the beds for the flowers 
and vegetables as if we were performing 
a religious rite, 

The earth is enriched, stirred, raked 
and put in the best possible condition for 
the members of the floral and vegetable 
families that we expect to entertain. The 
walks and borders are cleaned, the shrub- 
bery. trimmed, all superfluous grass rele- 
gated to its proper place, and then we 
wait until some dewy, sparkling morning 
in early May, when we rerake the beds to 
discourage the ever-encroaching weeds, 


the parasites, the anarchists, that often 
pose so deceitfully as something, or 
somebody, when they are nothing but 
rank, disagreeable, pushing, useless 
trash. They come with ins'stent energy. 
They have a riotous vigor that will soon | 
destroy the flowers unless we heip eradi- 
cate these enemies of loveliness, these 


the Prince of Discord to 
and inharmony in the floral 


tares sown by 
make trouble 
kingdom. 
When the weeds are destroyed we put 
out our flowers. Here in this sunny spot 
we plant asters and phlox drummondil. 
We put cosmos and salvia here, both in 
the same bed. Zinnias may be made a 
hedge across the lawn where we would 
like a screen to hide the back lot. In 
front of the tall growing variety we put 
pompons. They bloom well, are bright, 
showy and pretty. Merely to grow, blos- 
som and make the lawn the sunshine—we 
plant petunias. Here where a tree makes 
partial shade we sow poppies and sweet 
alyssum. Those old-fashioned big fluffy 


begins to | 


earth after | 


mysterious, | 





$100—-REWARD-—$100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
ed di that sci has been able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
~ure known to the medical fraternity. 
~atarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ase, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
_tting directly upon the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
.4g up the constitution and ass‘sting 
ature in doing its work. The proprietors 
Save so much faith in its curative pow- 
_rs that they offer One Hundred Dollars 
for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
cor list of testimonials. 

Address F.J. CHENEY & CO.,Toledo,O. 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Sold by all Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





yellow marigolds we put in the wide bor- 
der between the beds of cosmos and sal- 


a and the rose beds. 


| Lite 


The tomb closes on twilight, to open 


}with dawn. My work is only beg nning. 
|i see it mounting and mounting for- 
ever.” 


| Eternal 


| must 


When I was east last fall a beautiful 
voung girl came in one day and brought 
me an armful of great long-stemmed, ex- 
quisite marigolds, not the veivety French 
kind, but the old, oid variety, such as my 
grandmother always raised, the odor of 
which I like because it is one of the| 
earliest things I can remember, and be- | 
cause it is pungent and wholesome like | 
the scent of nasturt ums 

This reminds me that nasturtiums must | 
never be omitted from the annual plant- 
ing They wi'l grow almost anywhere, | 
and are the Marthas of flowers. Did you 
ever see a spot or speck on one of their 
dainty garments? How fresh, how sweet, 
how clean and satisfactory they are 

Of course we had pansies in a coid 
frame last fall, so they are ready for the 
borders. and sweet peas were planted five 


inches deep in trenches of rich soil early 


to say 


| by hand;” 


| 
| 


in March as soon as frost was out of the 
ground if we had a large cellar we | 
should have some boxes of rich earth 
kept there to put over the peas, if the 
ground were too soggy when p’anting | 
time came 

How jolly the birds are in the spring- 
time How the robin laughs, the blue 
bird titters and the mocking bird enjoys 
himself. Even the jays, the blackbirds 
and those saucy little English sparrows 
help to enliven the atmosphere and 


brighten the wor'd. 
a bird commits sacrilege. 
the connecting link between human 
beings and angels, yet men kill them 
and we all eat their delicate bodies. Is it 
not a shame? 

I th'nk the instinet to kill is the strong- 
est proof of the Darwinian theory. When 
a man feels a great desire to take a gun 
and go out and shoot something he ought 
to stifle the impu'se by saying: “I seem 
to be going back to barbarism. I will try 
to move forward and upward, not go 
back to the ssoulless Simian age.’’ The 
truth is, we ought all to be vegetarians, 
and if the beef combine keeps raising 
prices it is going to do us a great deal 
of good in the way of civil zing us. When 
|we stop to think of the dead flesh 
we eat, we cannot help but feel that we 
are in need of reform along this line. 

But 


to be 


where is my garden? I must get 
back to that, for out-of-door toil is our 
hope of salvation as regards health and 
morality. The chief secret of successful 
flower growing is in having the sol rich, 
light and thoroughly pulverized, to 
or plant in the right season, to keep 
down the weeds, give the requisite 
‘amount of moisture if rain is withheld, 
land then see to it that the blooms are 
| gathered before form, for when a 
|plant goes to seed, its work is done, the 
| mission of its existence is fulfilled, it is 
| ready then to die. But if the blooms are 
|re moved the plant seems 

‘there is something yet to be accomplish- | 
‘ed, it lives on, cheerfully blooming until 
‘frost chills it to death. 

It is good to feel the first warm, sweet 
breath of the springtime, and to heed the 
call of industry, to work in garden 
field. 

With some 
lan mother g.ves to her child do we lift 
the tiny plants and replant them in bet- 
ter places. How carefuly do we handle 
the roots, and how gently do we 
the earth about them; there is inspira- 
tion in watching the seeds send up their 
|tiny shoots. It seems prophetic of the 
final resurrection to see the small green 
|bits of 1 fe push up through the brown 
‘earth and expand beneath the sun's ra- 
|diance and the soft caresses of summer 
| showers. 
| Birds, bees and butterflies come w th 
{the springtime; alas, so do moths, cut- 
| worms, chinch bugs and other foes of ag- 
riculture. I think sometimes that these 
pests are increasing because we kill the 
birds. If this is true, it is a just punish- 
ment, 

I wonder how lazy people can survive 
in the spring when all nature is so busy; 
the grass hurries to grow, the leaves 
hasten to burst forth, the flowers come 
with a fragrant rush and rustle, and the 
birds strenuously build their nests; the 
housewife is in a continuous bustle, the 
mechanic cannot keep pace with the de- 
mands on his time, the merchant “hus- 
tles,” and all the professions—even the 
lawyer—cleans house, and feels that as a 
part of a busy life each must do his share 
of honest labor; but it is the farmer who 
most of all feels the compelling tide of 
springtime industry, as he plows and 
sows, plants and hoes, do.ng the only 
work ever commanded by the Great Law- 
giver, except to preach the gospel. 

And does he not preach a gospel of la- 
bor by practice rather than precept, by 
example rather than command, showing 
a truthful, earnest, patient spirit, which 
is the eternal heritage of all good hus- 
bandmen? 

The towns are like hotheds. There is a 
forced, unnatural growth in them that 
cannot stand when the hour for great 
deeds strikes. Then comes forth a 
from the fields, a God-made man; a L'n- 
coln, a Grant, a Washington, a McKin- 
ley, a Garfield, a Robert E, Lee, a Stone- 
wall Jackson. Steadily they march up, 
these men of worth and genius, and take 
their places at the helm of events, where 
jwith simple unostentation they do their 
| duty in sight of God and man. All honor 
to the man who earns his bread by the 
;sweat of his face; all honor to the wom- 
jan who stands by his side and helps him 
‘to win fame and fortune. By fortune, lL 
ldo not mean money simply, but rather 
_that strict integrity of character, the 
'moral excellence which is of greater 
| value than gold, because sterl:ng worth 

characterr is an imperishable and 








seeds 





of 
transmitable quality beyond all price. 

But I have wandered out of my garden 
again, and the flowers need me, 
are crowding, worms are threatening, 
and it is growing late, 

Five grandchildren 
that my term of toil draweth to a close. 
White hairs and dim eyes admonish me 
that [ must finish my tasks, and that 
quickly, but I look forward with radiant 
hope to a place where flowers do not 
fade, and where there is eternal spring- 
time. 

“You say,’’ said Victor Hugo, “the soul 
is nothing but the result of bodily pow- 
ers. Why, then, is my soul the more 
luminous as my bodily powers begin to 
fail? Winter is on my head, but eternal 
spring is in my heart. I breathe the fra- 
grance of the lilacs, the violets and the 
roses, as at twenty years. The nearer I 
approach the end, the plainer I hear 
sounding the immortal symphonies of 
the worlds which invite me. It is mar- 
velous, yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and 
yet it is history. For ha'f a century I 
have been writing my thoughts in prose 
and verse, history, philosophy, drama, 
jromance, satire, ode and song. I have 
ltried all, but I feel I have not said a 
| thousandth part of what is in me. When 
| age body goes down to the grave, you 
| sang say that I have finished my day's 
lwork, but not that I have finished my 





place | 


| 


thoroughly 


to have several bottles and those not in 
| use should have a. littl baking soda 
dropped in the water, which greatly he'ps 
Ito keep them sweet 

Early teach the child to drink from a 
leup, as it is more easily kept clean. All | 


| babies need water, 


ja drink of water 


sow | 


| 
} 


to realize that | 


cole. They like it better and a tempera- 
ture of 5 degrees will not hurt them. 
Of course when the mother is unable to 
nurse her child some substitute must 
be provided. Many prefer cow's milk di- | 
inted and there are numerous commercial | 
foods on the market What agrees with 
jone will not with another, so this vexed 
|question must be decided. Once settled, 
| stick to it, and do not feed the baby mis- 
cellaneous food unt! the weaning time. | 
{The weaning process, often dreaded by 
|mothers, should be gradual and when 
the final change is made the child will 
| hardly know what has happened. A lit- 
| tle well-cooked gruel, toast or simple 
|chicken or beef broth that has_ been 
strained and skimmed can be given at 


or | 


such brooding tenderness as | 


| 





man | 


| greeting to the new editor. 


Nata his fitness for the work, through 
in past |, 
assures continued success for the 


weeds | 


remind me daily | 





| nourishment 
| herself 
He who wantonly k lls | 
Birds are said | 


| other 
| mother 


Eternal spring, while ages roll, 
Eternal youth, for heart and soul, 
Eternal flowers from fragrant sod, 
Eternal thankfulness to God, 
These shall be ours for toils and 
|For patient work through many years, 
For striving still to our best, 
peace—eternal rest. 

MRS. GEO. E. DUGAN 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

FOR YOUNG MOTHERS 


tears, 


do 


beset 
successful 
particularly 


mothers are usualiy 
fears. regarding the 
of their babies, and 
first-born. 
the interests of her children 
precede all others, but it 's safe 
that where the mother attends to 
Nature’s laws and the needs of the child 
are carefu'ly looked after, the little ones 
will, in the majority of cases, 
fully run the gamut of infantile 
and she is rewarded for her loving 
faithful care. 

The infant who is fortunate enough to 
have Nature’s own food has many ad- 
vantages over those who must be “raised 
and in this connection let it be 
sa'd that the mother who supplies this 
must take every care of 
during the nursing period. 

During the first few months it is so 
easy for the mother to get too tired, or 
perhaps overheated, and a nervous, rest- 
is the result. Indeed, a baby 
is sometimes made positively i!] from no 
therefore, let the nursing 
carefully her 
strength account of the babe. 

If bottles are used, all utensils used in 
preparing the food must be washed and 
sterilized at frequent inter- 
It is a good plan 


Young 
many 
raising 
of their 

Of course 


diseases 


less baby 


cause, 
consider 


vals wth bo ling water. 


even very 
in a teaspoon 
ater give the little 
frequently and let it be 


should have 
times a day 


some 


and 


fret. The weaning is comparatively easy 
if the child likes milk. 

Fe slow about giving meat and pota- 
toes. A soft bo'led egg can soon be given 
until the child is two years old let 
diet be very simple. 

MRS. RACHEL 

Louis Co., Mo. 


and 
the 
ARMSTRONG 


St. 


PERSONAL. 
Yes, Ina May, we plead guilty to the 
indictment. We were really ‘‘talking’’ of 
Ina May when we spoke of the “her” 
for secretary, and we are of the same 
opinion still—Ina May for secretary. We 
cherish the very highest respect for Mrs. 
Chubbuck, she is indeed all that has been 
said of her—‘‘and possessed of limitless 
patience,"’ to have labored so fa'thfully 


and effectively in the position that she 
has occupied. Without hesitancy we 
nominate her for vice-president of the 


Reunion, and think that we give the sen- 


timent of a very large majority of the 
RURAL WORLD correspondents in do- 
ing so. 


It is but a few miles through the coun- 
try from here to the home of Rosa Au- 
tumn, yet we have not the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance. We know others, 
however, that are her acquaintances and 
friends, some of whom have visited her 
at her beautiful home, and she stands 
high in the esteem of all. 
health is well founded, for she is indeed 
an invalid. We deeply sympathize with 


her in her afflict’'on, but we continue to 


adhere to our opinion that she is fully 
qualified in experience and ability, and 
just the person for president of the Re- 
union. Wherein she may: fail to meet the 
duties through 
ably assisted by 
president. 
We regret 
of Mr. 
WORLD. 
graced the 
it has continually 
and usefulness, until to-day 


Mrs, Chubbuck as vice- 


very much the res’gnation 


it stands in 


the van of agricultural publications and 
jis a welcome 


visitor to the homes of 


thousands of readers in every part of this 
great republic, and has many readers in 
| other 


climes, 


in his new vocation. 


pertrait 
nese 


displays 
of character in every feature, which, 


experience 
yeers, 
leading agricultural 
RURAL WORLD. 


along similar lines 


newspaper—'lhe 
DYPE. 


with | 


and | 


owr. | 


young ones | 
several | 
ones | 


Her plea of ill 


poor health, she will be 


Chubbuck as editor of the RURAL 
During the years that he has 
editorial tripod of the paper 
advanced in excellence 


The heart's best wishes of | 
these thousands of friends go with hm 

or the very largest measure of success 
| We extend a hearty | 
A view of his 
intelligence and firm- | 


| THE THREE BEST THINGS. 


WORK. 

Let me but do my work, from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring miarket-place, or tranquil 

room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 

doom; 





©f all who live, | am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right 
way;” 
Then shall I see it not too great nor 
small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my pow- 
ers; 
| Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, | 
And cheerful turn. when the long shad- | 
ows fall 
At eventide, to play snd ilove and rest, 
| Because I know for me my work is best 


success- | 


LIFE 
|Let me but Live my life, from year to 
year, 
| With forward face and unreluctant 
| soul, 
| Not hastening to. nor turning from, the | 
| goal; 
| Not mourning for the things that disap- | 
pear | 


}In the dim past, nor 
From what the future 
whole 
| And happy heart, 
|To Youth and Age 
cheer; 
S. let the way 
Through rough or 


veils; but with a 
that pays its toll 

and travels on with 
wind up the 
smooth, 


hill or down, 


will be joy; 
| Still seeking what | sought when but a 
| boy, 
|New friendsh ps, nigh adventure and a 
| crown, 
[1 shall grow old, but never lose life's 
| zest, 
| Because the road's last turn will be the 
| best. 
| LOVE. 
|iet me but love my love without dis- 
guise, 


| Nor wear a mask of fashion old or new, 
Nor wa't to speak till I can hear a clue, 
Nor play a part to shine in other's eyes, 
Nor bow my ktiees to what my heart de- 
nies; 
But what | am, 
And let me worship where my 
due, 


to that let me be true, 
love is 





And so through love and worship let me 
| rise; 
| For love is but the heart's immortal 
| thirst 

To be completely known and all for- 

g ven, 
| Even as sinful souls that come to 
| heaven; 
| So take me, love, and understand my 
| worst, 
lana pardon it, for love, because con- 
| fessed, 
lane let me find in thee, my love, my 
} best. 
| —Henry Van Dyke, in Outlook. 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| WHAT SHALL OUR CHILDREN 
READ? 


| -—— 
| This is a question too se'dom seriously 
asked and answered. Unl ke as we con- 


sider them, there is a close similarity be- 
tween the mind and the body—there is 
| nourishment that builds up and stimu- 
lates the health of one as well as the 
other, and poisons that injure and de- 
stroy both animal ang spiritual nature. 
‘For of the soul the body form doth 
take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body 
make.”’ 


It is from reading that the child re- 
ce'ves many of the strongest impres- 
sions which last through life. We con- 
spicuously label poisons—put them in 
separate places or lock them up, while 
there are no precautions taken against 
the baneful influence of bad books on 
the youthful mind. The celebrated Eng- 
lish divine, John Angell Jarfies, said in 
his pulp't in Birmingham, “Twenty-five 
years ago a lad loaned me an infamais 
book. I could have it orily fifteen min- 
utes, and then I had to give it back, but 
that book has haunted me like a spectre 
ever since. I have in agony of soul on my 
knees before God prayed that He would 
obliterate from my soul the memory of 
it, but I shall carry the damage of it to 
the day of my death.”’ The assassin of 
Sir William Russell declared he was in- 
spired to the crime by read'ng the then 
popular novel, “Jack Sheppard.’ In al- 
most every case of run-away children 
and youth they have done so from read- 
ing the worse than trashy novels now 
flooding the country. Said a lady to an- 
other who offered her a notorious novel 
of the present day, “No—if a load of 
filth is shove’ed into my parlor I can 
clean it out, but moral impurity will 
stain my soul for life.’ From a child 
she had made it a rule not to read what 





she would not wsh to remember, and 
|now that she is old she thanks Heaven 
|for the early resolution which has 
spared her many a memory that would 
| have haunted and saddened her last 
| years, 

Wh'le there are works of fiction which 


are considered as standard reading as 
j history the majority of novels are as lit- 
jtle 
a diet of sweets, 
isons would be 
| duce the same unnatural results. 


spices, stimulants and 











A Boon To 
Humanity 


te what everybody says who 
has used 


Jacobs Oil 


For it cures the most diffi- 
cult cases of Rheumatism— 
after every other form of 
treatment has failed. 


St. Jacobs Oil never fails. 
It Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and soc. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE * 











reader and at thirteen she eloped with a 
boy of sixteen, the plan being to keep 
the marriage secret till they were of age 
—it would be so romantic. She was a 
beautiful girl, with a naturally bright 
mind, but it took years to outlive her 
youthful indiscretion, though death re- 
leased her from her young husband and 
she afterward married well. Her last 
days were clouded by a mild form of in- 
sanity, no doubt from a predisposition 
induced by the unnatural mental food 
which wrecked her girlhood. A young 
lady who became anxious about her 
soul's salvation, but without finding re- 
lef, was an enigma to her pastor till he 
found she was an indiscriminate novel 


of healthy emotions. 

The unconscious influence of good 
books cannot be overestimated. The son 
of a friend has from childhood read the 
best authors, particularly the works of 
Washington Irving, which so pleased h'm 
that some volumés were reread many 
times. He is a farmer now, and though 
he received no especial mental training, 
the grace and ease of his private corre- 
spondence and what he writes for the 
press a!l bear the wamp of a cultured 
gentleman. 

Every parent should know what books 
his child reads and reject all containing 
slang and profanity, as well as those of 
a low moral standard. There are de- 





hold'ng back in fear | 


the journey | 


real food for the heart or intellect as | 


for the body, and pro- | 
A desk | 

mate of the writer when both were about | 
twelve years old was an inveterate novel | 


reader, which had so blunted her spirit- | 
ual faculties that she seemed a | 


lightful pub‘icat’ons, comprising history, 
travel, biography, science and the study 
of nature, with anecdotes of animals 
which will awaken and cult:vate the 
noblest qualities of the human soul and 
form a character it will be a treasure to 
and a Db'essing to the world. 
iW enn you do not furnish proper reading 
for your ch ld, it is as if you cast him 
out upon the world to pick up his own 
living of whatever he could find, with no 
fone to warn him against poisons or give 
him healthy food. Do we trust children 
to build the foundation of a monument 
|which demands the skill and training of 
jan architect? Neither should they be 
left to lay the groundwork of the’r own 
character with the worthless books now 
flooding the country. 

The agricu'tural press is doing a great 
work for the education of all ages, not 
only practically, but intellectually, for it 
jis very rare to see an objectionable ar- 
|ticle or advertisement in papers of that 
|class, and their contributors do credit to 
|the culture and intelligence of the whole 
jeountry. The weekly vsits of such a 
paper as Colman’s Rural World are a 
godsend to both young and old, for it 
|does not deal with the rascalities of man- 
kind, but shows us a world still bearing, 
a resemblance to the Garden of Eden. 
| SARA THORP THOMAS. 

Pulaski Co., Arkansas. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
YUM-YUM POTATOES. 

The directions, if followed carefully, 
| will prove to be a delicious way of serv- 
ling potatoes. 

Use potaives bviled in their jackets 
and peeled at once. When they are en- 
|tirely cold cut in inch-thick slices and 
chop until quite fine. Have some grease 
hot in a sk'llet—a tablespoonful to a cup 
of chopped potatoes; bacon drippings and 
butter in equal quantities is best—pour in 
the potatoes and season lightly with salt 
and pepper. Let them cook slowly with- 
out stirring until a delicate brown. ‘Luis 
should take about fifteen minutes. Then 
take the pancake turner and turn a shov- 
elful at a time and let brown faintly on 
the other side. When nicely done add 
a few tablespoonfuls of cream and let 
boil up quickly and serve at once. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. R. A. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


FOR THE BABY. 





Pure air and exercise are health-giving 
and life-giving, especially for the bab es. 
They invigorate the system, increase the 
appetite and help to keep digestion and 
circulation in a healthy condition. For 
{the first few weeks of his life his exer- 
cise should be confined to carry’ng about 
|the room for a few minutes at a time, 
several times a day in a reclining posi- 
tion. This may be done in the arms of 
;the nurse, or in a baby carriage. After 
jhe is five or six months old he may be 
|taken out of doors in _ pleasant 
|weather, and can be taken. quite 
a distance if the roads are smooth 
jand the carriage is moved slow- 
ly and carefully. The back and head 
{must be supported until he shows his 
jability to sit alone. It is a great mis- 
jtake to hasten his sitting or standing 
alone, since he will do both whenever 
'he is strong enough. 
| The daily bath should not be neglected. 
since ic enables the little one to bear the 
|heat much better. Use a small bath ther- 
|mometer to test the temperature, and 
|heat the water to nnety degrees. After 
}@ fve-minute bath, dry him with a soft 
linen towel, and dust him all over with a 
powder comrpcesec of ten parts talcum 
powder an one part boracic acid. This 
should be prt in a little sack made of 
soft new fiarrel, and it will sift through 
nicely There is no danger of chafing if 
this is Core It is not best to bathe a 
baby just before or just after feeding. 

Every baby needs many hours of quiet, 
refreshing sleep if he is to have a strong 
| body and good nerves. He needs time to 
add force and strength for future use. 
This added strength will enlarge his fac- 
ulties as well as his body. It is claimed 
that children grow most when asleep, 
so it would seem imposs'ble for them to 
sleep too much if the sleep is a natural 
one. 

The teething period is a critical time 
for the little folks, for the nervous sys- 
tem is kept in a state of unusual excite- 
ment, making the inroads of disease 
easy. The stomach and bowels are es- 
\pecially affected, and if not attended to 
|produce cramps and convulsions. Over- 
| feeding is one of the causes, and unsuit- 
| able food is another. When it is neces- 
;Sary to use a prepared food, the greatest 
care and cleanliness are needed to keep 
|the bottles and utensils used clean and 
|sweet. All physicians advise the use of 
|the plain black rubber nipple, fitted di- 
;rectly over the mouth of the bottle with- 
;out any tube. .Use two bottles alternate- 
jly, allowing them to stand in water in 
which borax has been dissolved when not 
| n use. They should be emptied immedi- 
;ately after using and thoroughly washed. 
{Serupulous care in such little matters 
prevents troub!esome germs getting into 
;the baby’s food. 
|vice about feeding babies is as follows: 
During the first month every two hours 
during the day and twice during the 
night. At six weeks make the intervals 
;two and one-half hours, and increase to 





three hours at three months. Increase 
the quantity as it is needed. 
| WESTERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Topeka, Kas. 


OUR TERRIBLE ENGLISH. 





“The other day,’’ writes Eli Perkins, “1 
met a French gentleman at Saratoga who 
thought he had mastered the English 
language. 

“ ‘How do you do?’ 
him. 

“Do vat’? he asked, 
ner. 

“IT mean, how do you find yourself’? 

“‘Saire, I never lose myself’! 

“*You don’t understand me; 
how do you feel’? 

“ “How I feels? Oh, I feel smooth; you 


shust feel me.’ ”’ 
Take 7 


A Bellows 
when you get home 
with that bulk coffee 
and blow the dirt and flies and 
foreign substances out of it. Then 
open a package of 


Lion Coffee 


I said, on accosting 


in a puzzled man- 


I mean, 











see how clean and fresh it looks 
and note its rich aroma. 


A famous doctor’s ad- ' 


overcrowded, 
ness. 
every city 

occas‘onally 
thinks of getting somewhere on a farm 
and starting a hennery. 
to the fact that they know from personal 
experience how difficult it is to get fresh 
eggs, not 
fresh eggs not over three days old. 
may be due to the many charms of poul- 
try raising, such as limited capital, smal! 
area, 
We've all had the fever, and many have 
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Poultry 


WHY NO 





T HENS? 





There is one field of labor that is not 
and that is the hen busi- 
It is a curious fact that almost 
man or woman who dreams 


of “going back to Eden,” 


Perhaps it is due 


“tolerable” but really 


It 


eggs, 


and the joys of “settin’” hens. 
succeeded. 

A still more curious fact is, that with 
the enormous output of the Amer'can 
hen, eclipsing in annual value many of 
the grain staples, the egg market is 
never glutted. If guaranteed eggs could 
be transported to the city consumer they 
wou!d bring in summer double the quota- 


| tions and §# per cent more than the high- 








| 


_| Stocks are kept. 





The sealed package insures uniform quality. 











est prices in winter. If some enterpris- 
ing poultry man would date his eggs with 
a rubber stamp, and by warranting the 
quality and freshness of h'‘s produce, 
thus establishing a reputation for truth 
and veracity, he could sell all he could 
raise at big prices. The broiler, capon 
and general market offer opportunities 
almost as remunerative. 


HINTS TO TURKEY RAISE«s. 





If you wish to know something about 
growing turkeys, take the following hints 
from the “New York Farmer’: 

Don't ‘et the young turkeys get wet. 

Don't feed them inside of twenty-four 
hours after they come out of the shells. 

Keep them free from lice by dust ng 
them with Persian insect powder. Dust 
the hen, too. 

Don't neglect the mites, and big lice. 
Greasing will drive them off. 

Don't ‘et the turkiets run on airty 
ranges or in filthy quarters. 

Give water only in small and shallow 
dishes. 

During the first week feed them with 
sifted, rolled or ground oats, cooked and 
crumb'ed and mixed wth a beaten egg. 
With this give them milk and curd. Feed 
them five or six times a day. 

Add a little raw meat, 
onion and green food daily. 

During the second week put wheat and 
ground bone in boxes where they can get 
at it, and give them three daily feeds of 
mixed corn meal, wheat middlings and 
ground oats, cooked and mixed with 
chopped green foou. 

Thereafter supply them with 
rice, or turnips, or potatoes. 

Remove tue coops to fresh ground fre- 
quently in order to avoid filth. 

Supply a dust bath, fine gravel and 
ground bone. 

They are tender until their feathers are 
full. 

Fresh bone finely 
thing for them. 

On dry. warm days let them range, 
never or wet, cold days. 

Give them a roost in an open shed fac- 
ing the scuth. 

One gobbler will answer for twenty to 
twenty-five hens, as a single mating fer- 
tilizes all the eggs a hen will lay dur ng 
the season. 

Mate pullets with two-year-old gop- 
blers, or yearling gobb’ers with two- 
year-old hens. 

Should you wish to use an incubator 
and brooder, do not try more than twen- 
ty-five to thirty in a lot, for the constant 
care required by young turkeys makes it 
difficult to handle larger flocks. 

In mating se'ect medium-sized gob- 
blers, 

The turkey is a range bird, and cannot 
thrive in confinement after reaching full 
size. 

The turkey hen should be permitt.u to 
make her own nest. 

Once fully feathered the turkeys are 
able to look out for themselves largely. 

Feeding them in the barnyard night 
and morning will accustom them to re- 
turning home at might to roost. 


fine-chopped 


cooked 


eut will be a good 


but 





KEEP ONE BREED OF FOWLS. 


When one has decided upon the breed | 


of chickens it is desired to raise, that 
decision should be adhered to long enough | 
to at least give them a fair trial, Chang- 
ing each spring or raising one brood of 
another variety ‘just to see how I like 
them,” will never pay—will not permit the 
raiser to know what the value of the 
breed he decided to raise is. He will not 
even get so he thoroughly likes them, and 
to do the best with any animal or fow! 
one must like it, says the “Farmer's 
Voice.” 

The ordinary farmer and small raiser 
of poultry in town will do better with 
one variety than with half a dozen or 
more. There are several reasons for this, 
First: There will be no crossing of breeds, 
which if not done on right principles, will 
greatly reduce the value of the offspring 
for the purposes for which the parent 
Second: If eggs are the 
object, those of uniform shape, size and 
color are much more pleasing to the eye 
than a mixed lot, and looks go a long way 
toward a good price. Third: When the 
birds are put upon the market, either as 
live poultry or as dressed, uniformity in 
shape, weight and color helps to sell 
them; will always sell more readily or 
at a higher price than a mixed lot. 
Fourth: The owner will enjoy the looks 
of a nice uniform flock of fowls about 
him more than he will that of a mixed, 
mottled crowd, and there is something 
more than dollars and cents to be gotten 


DOCTORS’ SECRETS. 


It is a well howe secret amo 
atee tenths of the people’s sickneve i 







a doc by F the cost of 
tor, save several of 
Write to’ Dr. M. B. Blackston, Box 2, Milfera wit 


enclosing $1.00, and Bae t 
mation and the rem with directions fer ngiter. 
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(Box 353) 
ROSE COMB BRO LEGHORNS 
Eggs 75c, 
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v= a Eggs for hatching; 15 
W. J. RADOLIPFE, Box 71, Williamsfield, th. 
PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 88, 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. M 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FA ae MO. 


ELST FARM. SMIFETON, MO. 
$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 
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out of farming if we are to make the 
most of it. Let the finer qua'ities in our 
natures get something out of our daily 
work and surroundings. 





Mothers will Gnd “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
Uup’’ the best remedv for Ohildren Teething. 


FOR BEGINNERS. 





To those who breed the (as pou try 
fanciers say) common hens I would say 
select from the general flock about twen- 
ty of the best hens. Give them two good 
roomy yards, ten hens in each yard, 
with one good pure-bred healthy male to 
each pen, says the National Stockman. 
Change male birds every year. Many have 
the idea that changing is to use a Ply- 
mouth Rock male one year, a Leghorn 
the next and some other breed the next. 
A mistake, as they thus have a flock not 
brec for any spec'al purpose. Breed 
stock for a certain purpose always. Wh le 
the experts and fanc’ers are breeding 
for fancy points that are cal'ed for by 
the Poultry Standard it will pay the 
farmer best to breed for meat or eggs. 
There is always plenty of demand for 
first-class market poultry and good fresh 
eges Each one can best judge by the 
demands of the market in which he sel's 
his produce (the cost of marketing. etc.) 
which of the two he had better supply. 
It is not possible to get a flock of cross- 
bred fowls or pure-bred fowls that wii! 
|furnish both meat and eggs entirely to 
|perfect‘on, any more than we can raise 
| beet to advantage by keeping dairy cat- 
| tle. However, many of the egg-produc- 
|ing breeds give us fair market poultry 
jand some of the large breeds give us 4 
|fair number of eggs.* But the hen bred 
| tor either one of these specialties wil! 
pay best in her own special line. 

If one decides to work for market pou!- 
try select the largest, healthiest, yellow- 
skinned hens from the flock and mate 
with Indian Game, Brahma or Plymouth 
Rock males. 





If a flock of layers !s pre- 
ferred se’ect those you know to be good 
layers and mate with a breed that has 
made a name as egg producers. 

If all farmers would grade up their 
flocks in the above manner it would giv 
them much better results than the old 
way of selecting hatching eggs from the 
general flock of fifty to one hundred and 
|fifty hens running at large, and wit! 
from one to three males, such as is the 


| ‘ 
|case on many farms—and then complain 
{the eggs don’t hatch wel’. 


| MAKE A NOTE OF THIS. 





Commission merchants say that on an 
|average there is a difference of four cents 
ja dozen between soiled eggs and thore 
|that are sent to market bright and clean 
and it is not necessary that all the eggsof 
a shpment shall be soiled in order to 
make the consignment rank as such 
Dven a very small proportion of soiled 
jeggs in a package will cause the who'e 
to be rated several cents below the best 
market price. The trampling on the esss 
by the dirty feet of the hens, fresh from 
the moist earth of the yard, and the dis- 
coloration produced, does not affect the 
contents, but it gives the eggs an unin- 
viting appearance, and it is not expected 
that people will be indifferent to the looks 
of things which they buy for their tabl:. 
Poultry keepers can afford to take time to 
clean the shel’s of the eggs which they 
send to market when the failure to do <° 
means the loss of four cents a dozen. 


The healthy hen is a hearty feeder. 
It is essential that confined fowls be 
supplied with plenty of gravel. 


It is a good rule to scald out the drink- 
ing vessels once a week. 


Meal should be mixed dry and crumbly; 
it causes illness when too wet. 


Feed troughs should be large enough to 
give all the fowls opportunity to feed. 
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e alone, ate greedily for a time, then be- | 
eg \ en came mincing and dainty for a few days, 





PIG PORK. 





rhe day of the four-year-old steer 1s 
< No up-to-date stockman thinks in 
days of rapid growth of feeding a 
after he has passed his 30th month. 
the same way the big hog of 300 to 500 
nis weight has also disappeared. A 
ne animal makes its most rapid 
owth during the first days of its exist- 
of growth decreases grad- 





ce. The rate 
eal with age. The secret of success in 
a raising, then, is to sell the animal 


ceases to convert feed into 
aanl with profit. This means, of course, 
; iick maturing type, and the result is 
pig pork.” The pig has been forced by 
per of hothouse process to make at 200 
- nds a close imitation of a fully ma- 
tured hog, just a8 “Baby Beet” has, by 
special development and selection, been 
de to take the place of the ripened 
. pigs during the winter 
breeding. purposes. 
March or 


soon as he 


4 


steer? Keep no 
nonths except for 
Sows should . farrow in 
Al ri], and with their litters well 
cebel ted against inclement weather 
tal will get a good start, so that 
: husky little weanlings will go on 
pastures in fine order, Good 
istures should be the piece de resist- 
of young porkers’ diet, with mid- 
dlings and skim milk on the side, gar- 
nished with charcoal, and don’t forget 
pig takes water like a duck. A 
pig feeder in St. Louis 
n pond, where pigs may 
swim and cool themselves, but they are 
always clean. Finish off Mr. Porker wth 
a little corn and put the money he brings 
your Christmas stock ng. Then you 
what Mother Goose meant 
when she handed down the classic line, 
‘This little pig went to market.” It will 
be interesting to note in this connection 
what a writer says below on “spring or 
fall pigs.” Most farmers will want to 
aise two litters a year, but if cost of 
prods tion is carefully followed up the 
spring farrows will undoubtedly pay best 


it they are kept growing. 


summer 
ance 
that @ 


nost successful 
inty has @ clea 
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GREEN FORAGE FOR SWINE 


Coburn, who is most excellent 
uthority on swine growing, says that no 
one is in the same position to grow and 
are for hogs with profit who does not 
rov de pasture or some green forage for 
immer, and then a good suuply of pure 
They need this from spring to 
the fall period, when they are to go on 
eran for finishing. They need it for 
a wwth and for health, and freedom from 
dangers of disease when kept on concen- 
ted dry foods which make them feverish 
and costive. When clover pasture is not 
availab'e, rape pasture can always be 
made so in six to eight weeks after sowing 
the seed, and it will remain good till 
frost. So there is no excuse for not hav- 
ing good healthy swine during the sum- 
mer, autumn and fall. 

An interesting experiment along this 
line is mentioned by a wrter on swine 
growing by a breeder. He says: 

“From a desire to satisfy himself as.to 
whether a portion of the grass or fibrous 
food fed in connection with corn meal 
was not more hea'thful and _ profitable 
than the meal without other admixture, 
he made the experiment of which he 
speaks: Taking a litter of sx pigs, five 
weeks old we divided them into two lots 
as nearly equal in weight and thrift as 
could be done by the eye. This was the 
ist of June. One lot of three was put 
in a pen and fed upon cornmeal soaked in 
water twelve hours, ad libitum. The 
other lot was put in a pen alongside and 
fed upon green clover, cut short by a 
straw cutter, and mixed with cornmeal. 
At first only one quart of th’s cut clover 
was fed each pig, with all the meal they 
would eat. This meal, being mixed with 
clover, the particles were separated, and 
when eaten went to the stomach in a 
spongy condition, so that the gastric juice 
could penetrate the mass as water 4 
sponge. The juice came in contact with 
every part of the mass at once, and the 
digest'on was soon accomplished. This 
ot of pgs, with the clover and meal, 
were always lively, always ready for 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


prezec ited 75 Cherry Red Pigs, early 
farrow e and growthy. Prices right. R. 
M.8N NODDY. rmstrong, Mo., Howard 


40---DUROC-JERSEYS.40 


Of Bred Sows and Gilts of Best Strai 
8. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Wo. 
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CHESTER WHITES 
0. lL, C. SWINE 7: frie Gilts will yet in Sep- 
ber; also two fall boars; reg- 
iasores Write hy priees on pigs that are ready to 
ship, 
ALVEY BROS., Argentine, Kas. 


IMPROVED: CHESTER WHITES. 


Orders now taken for Spring Pigs from ong 
smooth, aRtaee winning ant ant male. Prices re 
able, il on or write to 


H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 





their feed, whilst the other lot, with meal | 


showing a feverish state of the system, 
contenting themselves for a few meals | 
with water, and by fasting got over it 
and went on eating again. This was re- | 
peated many times durng the five | 
months that the experiment lasted. At 
the end of the time the two lots were 
weighed. The lot fed on meal alone 
weighed 150 pounds each; the other lot 
210 pounds each, or 4 per cent more for 
being treated as grass-eating animals. 
Each lot consumed the same amount of 
meal. The clover in this case was given | 
in small quantity, and intended merely to 
furnish a divisor for the meal. The 
amount never exceeded two quarts of cut 
clover at a meal. We have since fed pigs 
this way in summer, giving all the cut 
clover they would eat Th’s will be found 
the best way to feed pigs where it is in- 
convenient to give them the run of a/ 
pasture. They have always been healthy 
under this treatment, which we call the 
normal ration—grass alone, or grass and 
grain mixed.”—Indiana Farmer 


SPRING OR FALL PIGS | 
We care for the | brood sow with the 
thought of making a!!l the profit from her 
that we can. Therefore, all we have 
learned by experience and all we may 
learn from the exper’ence of others is 
surely profitable, writes W. E. Wesner 
Everything considered, there is not much 
difference in the profits of spring and fall 
pigs. The spring has the advantage of 
cheap pasture and favorable weather for 
growing, and we usual'y have more milk 
in the spring and summer for the pigs. 
But the price of hogs is generally lower | 
when we market our spring pigs. 

Since we cannot afford to keep sows for 
one litter per year, we should look at the 
advantage of the fall pig. Pigs farrowed 
in September will be well on the road to 
market before any bad weather for feed- 
ing. We might also with profit have 
some of our cows to come fresh in the 
fall, and in that way have milk for the 
pigs, and besides dairy products are a 
better price in the fall. We 
roots for the fall pigs, which cou'd not | 
be utilized for the spring pigs. By the 
time for real cold weather the pigs are 
ready for a princ'pally corn ration, but 
we should not depend on corn to keep up | 
animal heat. Boards and straw are 
cheaper. By careful management of a | 
good breed of pigs that mature early 
we can have our fall pigs on the mar- 
ket by February 1, and not fed through 
much bad weather, and usually get about 
the top price of the year for them 


can also raise | 


Doubtless it is well to say again that , 
growing pigs should not be fed fat-pro- 
ducing corn. It is growth, not fat, that 
they need, and if. made fat during the 
growing period growth wll be restricted. 
Pasture, especially clover, is one of the 


LORD LEE 61134 

illustration is an excellent 
representat’on of Lord Lee 61138, the mag- 
nificent Berkshire boar, bred and owned 
by Messrs. Harris & McMahan. He was 


THE GROWING PIGS. | 
| 
| The above 
1 
| 


‘dam was 





{sired by Lord Premier, the greatest sire ee sweepstakes herd, and her sire, Sun- 
‘of Berkshires ever owned by Mr. N. H. 
|Gentry, who has owned many 


nyside Duke, first in class, headed sweep- 
famous (stakes herd bred by exhibitors, and 
ones, but none equalled Lord Lee. His |sired three yearling sows that were first, 
Salle Lee, second in class and 'second and third at Omaha Exposition in 





‘8. Lord Lee is a grand boar individual- duces like,’ he is certain to produce 


ly, as this illustration shows, but he gets ‘stock which do credit to himself and the 
h's quality and breeding honestly, as his jillustrious line of ancestors from which 
lineage is of the very best, backed up by he descends. He is as good, if not the 
great individual merit; and as “like pro- best sire, Harris & McMahan ever owned 





best sources of the elements of pig growth 


contemporary. Peas and oats sown to- |once lost, be restored in a short time. We 
gether also make growth in an extreme- |should hold fast to that which is good, 
ly satisfactory manner. 
be forgotten that rape is one of the best | breeding of stock. On this point Harvey 
of forage plants for hogs as well as |Johnson of Iowa says in the ‘Farmers’ 
sheep. This plant can yet be sown, and, |Review: “As a rule ten old and tried 
with ordinary grow'ng weather, 
weeks it will be ready for pastur'‘ng. By | teen gilts, and they will be stronger, larg- 
the use of a portable fence a portion of jer and better. Sel! the gilts and keep the 
the pasture can be fed down, then closed |oid brood sows that have proven valua- 
to the pigs, which can be feeding on an- |ble, and keep them just as long as they 
other portion while the first is regrow- | will do good service, no matter how old 
ing. Making three such divisions, if of |they get. I have in my herd a number of 
sufficient size, will furnish good pastur- |sows ranging in age from five to eight 
age during the entire season. But on/years. They are raising their two litters 
any pasture growing pigs do best and /|a year, and I have no thought of dispos- 
make the most profitable growth if some /ing of them 








and at low cost, says Theo. Lou!s in a | breed is not ruined in a day nor can it, if |GRBEN CROPS FOR YOUNG SWINE. 


I § NE |mey be dohe by ‘ 
Mt k of wood. The 
Red clover, alfalfa (if you can grow it) @ ep er t 


in any soil, 
growing swine than corn, says a contrib- 
utor to the “Indiana 
in six |sows will raise as many pigs as will fif- |are far more abundant in protein than 
corn, and foods rich in protein are es- 
sential to the proper deve'opment of the 
pig into a profitable 

Bear these things in 
these crops for the pigs! 
said, over and over, that corn is the fin- 
ishing food for putting on fat. 
fat-forming and not a flesh-growing food, 
it should not be fed too liberally to grow- | 
ing pigs. 








And it must not and follow only sound principles in the |and certainly rape, wh'ch can be grown 


are far better for young, 





| 
SHEEP NOTES. | 

meats | 
| Mud endangers foot rot, but dirty, wet | 
pens are still worse in this respect than 
mud, 


Farmer." They 


commercial hog. 
mind, and grow 
It has been well 


It is an important item now to reduce 
the cost of producing both wool and 
mutton. 








Beng a 


| Sheep are pre-eminently the best suited 
No animal does so well on one jof all stock for rough and partially 





|cleared land. 








' MISSOURI STAY — TAR 
‘Swine BUILDING. 


a 








New Swine Building 


on the Missouri State Fair Grour’s at Sedalia, Mo., 
in the United States. 





The finest building for 


Sheep require a variety of fine nour- 
ishing food rather than much of a single 
kind of coarse material. 





There is no animal more unprofi table 
than poor sheep, and yet good sheep are 
|nearly always profitable. 
| 





any kind to be the most pal- 


4 Agus |; Meat of 
rf in ae be jatable must be from animals in the best 
: mT y 4 condition, Especially is this true of mut- 
k isu ton 
4 , va ae a EER Se 8 : 


SHEEP SCAB IN MEXICO. 

| The territory sheep sanitary board was 
jin session in Albuquerque, N. M., several 
days, discussing and devising means for 
stamping out the disease of scab from 
the sheep of the territory. Doctors Castor 
and Metger, government {nspectors, met 
the board, and have announced that the 
‘government will assist and co-operate 
with the territorial authorities to rid the | 
territory of scabby sheep. Membersof the 
board report that losses in some sections 
have been quite heavy, and that the 
lambs this year, taking the territory as a 
whole, wil! probably not exceed 50 per 
cent of last year’s number. 


placing its butt on a Young lambs seldom bleed to death 
person who holds | when the tail is severed, but they should 
back against his breast, |be watched, and if the blood is not soon 


ithers the legs in one hand and with the |stayed a hot iron shou'd be applied to 


places its 


lother pulls the skin of the tail towards |the wound 


the body. | If lambs are 


and closes down over the end of the tail, 


| thus. 








The Boston wool market was more ac- 
this purpose tive last week. 
erous and some of the largest consum- 





0, lL C. ‘§ A CHOIOB LOT March, April and 
ou Fige tor sale. 
McOULLOOCH, Donnellson. 111. 








grain feed is given, but this better be COWPEAS FOR PIGS8. 


shorts, made into thick s'op, than corn 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


or even barley. Oats, ground, is a good 





160-LB, PIGS bz,0,,8:, Biel Tecumseh 24, 0: 8-| priced this 
Rival fag TR te, Sabed> when indigestible hull is considered, and |turn a lot of growing pigs on them when 


2d, 8. Black Ohiefs’ Rival 8 
SPIES BREEDING CO 
8t. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 


ing. L, A. 


feed for growing pigs, but they are high- | One of the best plans for getting the 
season, and especially so j|full value from a crop of cowpeas is to 


therefore not an economical feed. If oats |some of the lower pods are ripe. They 
are on hand it will be better to exchange | will find and eat almost every pea, and 





WALnor Farm Herd—Poland Chinas, 
Black vs 
sehs at mod. a... Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


Chief Perfection 2nd andTecum- | water must not be forgotten in this con- | quality, 





them for shorts than to feed them. Good | will convert them into pork of the finest 
bes des tramping the vines down 


nection and shade should be provided. If |so that they may easily be turned under 





There is no better food 


to these things is added an opportunity | with the plow. ere is r 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, at a box containing the mixture |for rapidly pushing the growth of a lot 


FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China h gs. 
tered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chic 
—s stock tore sale at all times. 


to get 

of charcoal, salt, ashes, etc., so often | of pigs and preparing them for finishing 
recommended in this department, the |off with corn. By pasturing with pigs in 
health and thrifé of the an'mals will be |this manner one gets the best value for 





R SALE at reasonable prices P. C’s of winter | almost 


oe oe farrow and one good year- 
ggs eleven for $3.00 


HL JONES, R. BR. 8, Pawnee. lil. 


ues strat. y Monee ‘Piymeath Rock eggs fif-|as when pigs are kept and fed in a more j all the 
or 


positively assured. This com-j|the peas, obtains al! the nitrogen de- 
pound is not as necessary at this season | posited n the so'l by the roots and has 
vines to turn under for humus. 
artificial way, nor will they make as | Pasturing with pigs and cutting for hay 
frequent drafts on it, but if they do need |are probably the two most profitable uses 





POLAND-CHINAS, 2% Sn on Ge 
anal merit combined. R RL sORGAN 
SON, Oarmi, White Co., fl! 


BERKSHIRES. 






any corrective of the kind it should be |to which cowpeas can be put. Farmers 
at hand. The pig's instinct will tell it |who farm for profit will not be disap- 
when it needs the mixture and how much | pointed in cowpeas. 

it needs. | 


——— 


rn oem |DON’T WEAN THE PIGS TOO BARLY. 
MATURE BREEDING STOCK. 





2% LARGE en Berkshire I Brood Sows and on 








Without doubt the use of mature breed- series of eight experiments recently 





Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever germs, removes worms, 
cures mange, canker and cough; aids diges- 
tion, promotes healthy growth, h, and 

Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 


At dealers in Sealed Cans Only. Useful book 
with illustration of Dip Tank PREE. Address 


MOORE ©, & M. CO.e ies: its 








| 
| 
ing stock improves the breed or strain of jac monstrated the advisability of keeping 
hogs that is being used. The use of ma- | Pigs on sows as long as possible, consist- 
ture stock should be followed as far as |ent with the healthy and strong condition | 
possib’e, There may be times, when the jof the mother, says ‘Farmers’ Guide.” 

use of such stock would not be profitable, |This for many reasons, chief of which is 
but those cases are rare. The rght prin- |that a sow and her pigs together w'll ex- 


long run. Many swine raisers make the | quantity of food than will the weaned 
mistake of parting too soon with the |pigs alone. The sow and pigs were sep- 
sow that has produced a good litter. |arately weighed each week and any loss 
They seem to think that to keep things |or gain of the sow was deducted from or 
moving it is better to sell off the old sow |added to the increased weight of the pigs. 
as soon as possible, and depend on a |The pigs were allowed to remain on the 
young gilt for the next litter. They fur- [sow for ten weeks, then a similar. course 
ther complicate results by purchasing a |of feeding was carried on with the p'gs | 
too young male pg and brreeding with |for seven weeks. ‘ihe sow and pigs con- 
the gilts. Th's may not show bad results |sumed on an average 231 pounds of meal | 
in a single year, but is about certain to |and 534 pounds of skim milk in making a 
in a series of years. The stamina of a |similar increase. 











ciple will prove most profitable in the |tract more nourishment from a given | 


ers have bought liberally, the trade be- 
food as on a variety, and hence even in |ing well distributed. Prices are very 
fattening pigs it is best to give a sufficient |firm—a cent up on medium fleece, with 
variety to maintain a good appetite. But the tendency upward on other grades. 
under present condtions the western A shipment of 165,000 pounds Australian 
farmer will find it to his advantage to | wool to London this week is because bet- 
still fatten his hogs largely on corn ter prices can be obtained there than 
here. The west is booming, and in some 
sections an advance of a cent a pound 
ati over opening prices has been secured. 
The market demands the “tong sided” |The new clip is moving lively at top 
pigs, not the short, ‘“dumpy’’ kind. |prices everywhere. The receipts of wool 
—_— nota }in Boston since Jan. 1, 1902, have been 
Whenever a hog is ata standstill it is } 115,527,487 pounds, against 83,935,294 
a loss of food as well as a loss of time. | pounds for the same period in 1901. The 
In applying tt the © hoa) on % aeine to kill | Boston shipments to date are 116,681,255 
lice be ¢areful not to blister. It takes fone against shipments of 11,006,800 
hold. »ounds for the same period in 191. The 
ee. rotors on hand in Boston Jan. 1, 192, was 
The sluggishness caused by the exces- | 77,340,463 pounds; the total stock to-day 
sive fat in young pigs is parent of many |i8 83,985,294 pounds, The stock on hand 
evils. June 15, 1901, was 49,359,457 pounds. 





PIG POINTERS. 








— +S } —y 
It is a heavy expense to keep unpro- | AND CASTRATION. 
,ductive sows from one breeding time to | 


another. 


DOCKING 


These are two items to which the flock- 
_————— |master will give careful attention, but 

Too many farmers feed away the pro- | which are very frequently overlooked by 
fit in a lot of hogs by feeding for too |those who have but a few sheep, says a 
heavy weight. |writer in the ‘New York Farmer.’’ The 

i | docking ought to be done within the 

Age alone should not send a sow ‘9 | first few days of the life of the lamb, 
market, but evidences of failure as a jang the castrating within the per‘od in- 
breeder should. dicated, unless the lambs are to be sold 
for mutton in the early part of the sea- 
son. In such an event it is not neces- 
sary to give attention to either. 

As soon as a young lamb has become 
so strong that its hold upon life is as- 
sured, the tail should be cut off about 
one and a quarter or one and a half 

EDITOR RURAI WORLD: Pigs are |inches below the root. It ought to be 
|doing well; have about thirty head of jcut with a chisel, and when so cut this 
1902 litters ready to ship. My recent sales | 


Get well acquainted with your hogs, so | 
that you can handle them easily—make | 
|pets of them—anything to cultivate a | 
|quiet disposition. They wi!l take on flesh 
more rapidly than they will if wild. 





| 


| 





have been to Arkansas, Kentucky, North 
Carol'na, Missouri and Illinois. Corn 
looks well; wheat is only a fair crop. 

W. H. KER. Wil! sell 50 or 75 head. My flock is too large. 
| Prairie du Rocher, Il. + VICTOR WM. RIETZ, St. James, Mo 


FOR SALE. 


|HIGH GRADE ANGORA GOATS. 


castrated when 
A second person cuts off the tail with |there is no‘better way 


young, 
to do this than 


}a sharp chisel struck by a mallet. The |to have the operator cut off the lower 


skin then assumes its natural postion |portion of the sac containing the testi- 
cles and squeezing them out with the 
finger and thumb 
The lamb should be held as when the 
lamb |tail is being cut, but in castrating the 
person holding it stands. 





thus making a neat 
wound 
essary, and 


healing over the 
A kn'fe may be used when nec- 
without placing the 








PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS. 
Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year by year the same. Price List. 
Stocked up. Address 
D. L. F. ZUWBRO, Hale, Carroll Co., Mo. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Beat breeding and individuality. Early coring Ft , both genes by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sale at reasonabie seisen Addre: 


30 mi. E. K. C. E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
times. Address HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the beat families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inapect the stock.. 
WwW. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, llis. 


R. F. D, No. 1. 


























A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 


ROSE HILL HERD good lot of gilts ready to bree for fall litters. 


—or— 
Ss. Y. ahha 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS siackwarer- - - - .- MISSOURI. 


Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, about 








| one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 
‘Buyers have been num- 


also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. These goats will all haveto be sold 
at once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 
W.T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Me. 











“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of ite more then m bale “4 million readers. It is BSTOED ALL 
COMPARISON, the bi t, best and chea) we and family journal yy in 
faites, vat . above all A APBR, and 


REPUBLICA 
ves ALL THE NEWS promptly, sccurately and th ato keer  anoroug IT 18 DISPEROASLS to the 
er, Merchant or onal man who desires hly posted, but has not the 
me to rei need 0 large Sot aper, while its J catecled clcling uate makoo t 
ap Sn INVALUABL FAMILY aren” 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co.,, 
4 ST. LOUIS, NIC. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 

















a. Ue 2 on a oe 


The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other 
It prints the new news fully; not : | met 


tic and world-distant facts. Now is time to subscribe for best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two p: — each week, 
104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and Thursday. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


the 
It is DEMOCRATIC 








Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. ' 
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The Markets 





Old at 
lots at 
vee at 72%c; No. 
No. 4 spring at 69c 


7344@ 
T8@79c. 


Market 
and car 


Cash 
2 red 
Le 
Ww 


W HEAT- 
THe No 
No, 2 red on 
Turkey at 75c 
to E. side 

CORN—Cash Market—No, 2 

E. side; No. 3 at 62¢ 
No. 3 yellow at é4c E, 
WwW No. 3 white 
mixed on Levee at 6249 

OATS—Cash Market—No, 2 at 4 
E ia 44% W. side No W. and E. 
side and choice No. 4 E. side at 43%c; No 

Northert 14@444c W. side; No. 2 
it No. 3 white at 464@ 
white a t4%@46\c, 


at @B%c W 
E. side; No 
side; No. 2 
held at 


68G 63! 
> a 
2 and 


white at 65 s de 


65x ska 
31 


Bec 


G@i'c 


white 
4Thax 
W. side 
RYE—No, 2 at about 
BARLEY—At 60c¢ to 70c. 
FLAXSEED—$1.50 
BRAN—At about to 
about 80c; ships at %5c to $1 
RYE FLOUR—Jobbing at 
1d $8.45 in bbis. 
CORNMEAL—City f. o. b., $3.15; 
vearl,-grits and hominy, $3.45. 
HAY—Receipts 345 tons local and #4 tons 
tnrough; shipped 130 tons, Pricees E. 
trk as follows: Timothy at $14@14.50 for 
choice, $13@13.50 for No. 1; $11@12 for No 
2; low grades $7@9; clover-m'‘xed, $7@11; 
clover, No. 1 $11@12; No, 2 $8@10.50; 
prairie, this side, at No. 1 $8.50@9; 
$7@8. 
STRAW—Wheat 
rye at $5 on trk. 


and al 


BSc to 6c. 


Sec, at mill 


70 


$3.20 sks. 


) in 


meal, 


at $4@4.50; oat at $6; 


PRICES ; ON N ‘CHANGE. 


The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 

Closed Ranged Closed 

Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 

Wheat— 

July 70 a7l% 
694%a71 

72 @i2% 


71% b 
70% @10Y, 
72% a 
62448%  68%b 
55% @56 
42% b 


554 @56 


1114@41% 


32% b 
23 b 


00 Doves 
28 


@.... 


COTTON 
Ordinary, 
middling, 
middling, 

WOOL—A 
All descriptions 


Spot Quotations— 
good ordinary, 8%4c; low 
8 9-16c; middling, 8 15-16c; good 
9 13-16c; middling fair, 9 11-16c. 
healthy feeling prevailing. 
are readily salable at 
full quotations, with the demand best for 
bright, light-shrinkage lots. 

Missouri and Illinois—Choice combing 
and clothing mixed, 174%@17%c; clothing, 
l7c; braid, 164%@l17c; burry and clear 
mixed, 14%@16%c; burry, 13@138%c; hard 
burry, 10@lic; light fine, 14%@15%c; heavy 
fine, 11@18c. lowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota—Bright medium, 15%@16%c; dark, 14 
@14%%c, light fine, 12%@14%c; heavy fine, 10 
@lic. Angora goat hair—Clear, 18@20c; 
slight burry, 18@16c; hard burry, 10c, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Dakota and Wisconsin— 
Bright medium, 16@16c; dark, 13@14c; light 
fine, 12@1l4c; heavy and buck, 9@lic. Texas, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 
l6c; coarse and low, 138@15c; light fine, 3@ 
lic; heavy sandy, 9@lic. Arkansas and 
Southern—Medium (fleeces), 17¢c; medium 
(loose), 16c; burry, 12%@138c; hard burry, 9 
@\%c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 24@24%c; No. 2, 
2@2ic; burry, 15@17c. 

FRATHERS—Prime white live geese, in 
small sacks, 47c, and in large sacks 45c; 
prime gray do 35c in small and 38c in large 
sacks; old white, 35@37c; x, 25@30c; xx, 16@ 
20c; xxx, 10@12c; xxxx, 5c; tare, 10 per cent 
on smail sacks and 8 per cent on large, 

hicken, 3c. Duck—White, 35c; dark, 25c. 

ROOTS—Per pound: Ginseng dull at $8 
@s.50; lady slipper, 8c; seneca, 327; pink, 
l4c; golden seal, 42@43c; black, 4c; May ap- 
ple, 2%c; snake, 26@29c—white worthless; 
angelica, 5@6c; blood, 2%c; blueflag, 3c; 
sassafras, bark of root, 5c; wild ginger, 
5e. 

BEESWAX—30c per pound for prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at swe 
to 90c; shearing at 5c to lic. Dry, fallen, 
etc., 8c per pound. 

BONES—Choice bleached at 
ton; other kinds from $9 to $13. 

EGGS—Higher, 4%c and 15%e. 

BUTTER—In demand and firm. 
ery—Extra, 22c; firsts, 19%c; 
18c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
Dairy—Extra, 18@18'%,c; 
Country—Choice, lbtec; 
grease, 4c. 

CHEESE—tTwins, lic: singles, 4c; 
daisies, ll%ec; Y. A., I%c; long horns, 
114%c; iimburger, 10%@llc. Swiss—Choice, 
16@1lic; No. 2, 12%@18e; brick, 11@11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Scarce and wanted. 
Spring ducks and geese in limited sup- 
ply. Chickens—Hens, 1l0c; roosters, 5c; 
spring chickens, 142 pounds and over, per 
pound, 2lc; spring chickens, 1@1%4 pounds, 
20c. Spring ducks, per pound, 10c. Spring 
geese, per pound, 8c. Old turkeys, 8%c. 
Ducks, Geese, 4@4%c. Live pigeons 
and squabs, per dozen, $1.25. 

FROG LEGS—40c to $1.25 per dozen. 

PECANS—Steady on basis of 8c to 9c. 

PEANUTS—Red, 14e@2c; white, 24@25¢@c. 

POPCORN—On cob, per 100 pounds; 
white, $2; rice, $2.50; mixed, $1.50. 

HOPS—New York, 21@22c; Pacific coast, 
18@19c; foreign, 49@13c 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New 
sugar, per pound, at 8e for native to 18c 
for Canada; Maple sirup, 60@90c per gal- 
lon. 

BROOM CORN 
on the poorer 
choice. Per ton: 
fair, $65@75; choice, 

GRASS SEEDS—Hungarian, $1.20; mil- 
let, $1.15@1.20; timothy, $5, per 100 pounds. 

cow PEAS—Whippoorwill, %Se 
bushel. 

SORGHUM (¢ 
pounds. 

FLAXSEED- 
bushel. 

CASTOR BEANS-—%1.40 per bushel. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test, $3.05 per 
pounds 

PEACHES—Texas peck boxes at 25c to 
40c, %-bushel baskets at 40c and 4-basket 
crates at 80c to $i—latter for large white, 
red or yellow varieties. Alabama 4-basket 
erates small fruit at 50e and 6-basket 
erates yellow at $1@1.50. Arkansas one- 
«nird-bushel boxes at 35c to 45c and 
4-basket cases at 50@60c. Tennessee peck 
boxes at 25@35c and crates at 35@40c. 

PEARS—Dull; )@60c per peck. 

PLUMS—Weak. Chickasaw and yellow 
at 40@50c per 6-gallon case and 20@25c per 
%-bushel box; wild goose at 65@75c per 


MRS. 
wee pe 
S in may soothes the child, 
Ting softens the gums, allays 
all pains; cures wind colic, 
and is the —_ remedy for diar- 
ly oe re a of the 
rs. ® Soot! 
ane no. ia xn. inafow » Soothe 


Local 
T5ec ; 


$14 per 


Cream- 
seconds, 17@ 
18c; firsts, 17¢, 
firsts, 17@17%e. 
fair, MWM@l15e; 


bec. 


—Market dull and weak 
grades, while firm on 
Common, $50 to $60; 

$80@85. 


per 


‘ANE SEED—$1.25 per 100 


Nominal at 31.50 per 


100 





Bos tc Be vate, 7aee 
mo 

”, W'S suaares while teeth- 
with rfect suc- 


2 hard 


No. 2 | 


he | they 


|6-gation case, 30c per peck box and 35@40c 
per one-third-bushel box; Botan and 
|Japan plums at 3c to @c per 4-basket 
Mississippi red June and abund- 
at $1.25 to $2 per 6-basket carrier. 
APPLES—Weaker under increas- 
demand slow, for 
choice large red or yellow; green and 
Ismall very dull. Early harvest at 
| S06 per one-third-bushel box and 
|per peck box; red June at 35@40c per one- 
| third-bushel and 2%@30c per peck 
box; fancy transparent at 4c to per 
one-third-bushel box A few 
st offered 
barrel, 
In 
ancy 
by 


crate 
ance 

NEW 
ing receipts and save 


257 


box 
50c 
barrels 


quotable at about 


| 
} 


early harve 
3.00 per 
OLD APPLES 
light demand. F: 
| selling from 
way from 
land inferior 
CANTALOU PES—Dull 
%-bushel basket 
' crates at $i to 
at $1 
75c4 $1 
boxes 


supply and 
fruit 
small 
ked 


limited 
to extra fancy 
in 


Spec 


store dealers 
to barrel 


less 


per 


Texas gems 
bushel crates 


| 
I 
| SOG Hk 


per 
at 75c@$l 
| $1.50 
}to $1.50 per 
| for 
| gems 
| press receipt 3) 
| rel. 
STRAWBERRIES—Offerings and 
'mand limited Michigan quotable 
to $1.40 per 4-gallon according 
| condit’on. 
| BLACKBERRIES—Firmer; at $1.25 to 
|$1.50 per 6-gallon case—soft less. Home- 
grown sold at $1 to $1.10 per 3-gallon tray 
loose. 
| RASPBERRIES—Steady. Home-grown 
isold at to %ec per 3-gallon tray for 
| black and $1.50 to $2 for red. Consigned 
llots red (soft) at $1.35 per 6-gallon case. 
WHORTLEBERRIES—Steady at $1.75 
| 
| 


standard 
refrigerated stock 
standard crates and at 

Alabama bushel 
New Orleans melons (ex- 
at $2 to $3 per sugar bar- 


and 
(overripe) 
pony crates 
at 75a 


de- 
at $1 


case, to 


13€ 


@2 per 6-gallon case. 

GOOSEBERRIES — Lower. Consigned 
jlots Indiana sold at $1.75@1.90 per 6-gallon 
| case, 

CURRANTS—Quiet and easier; con- 
| tana lots choice Indiana at $1.50@1.75 per 
6-gallon case. 

CHBPRRIES—Scarce and 
mand, Consigned lots Missouri 
per 6-gallon case. Home-grown sold 
$1.30 per 3-gallon tray loose. 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples, 7c 
pound; peaches, 2@2%\c. 

BEANS AND PEAS—White $1.65 
@1.7%. Dried green peas—Ordinary, $1.75; 
Scotch, $1.85; split peas, $2; blackeye, 
$2.25; California pink (per pound), 
New York kidney, 44%4c; Lima beans, 
lentils, 4%c. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; brent 
amber, 10@lic; white alfalfa, 15@16c—in- 
ferior and broken Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels, 44@4%c; in 
5@5%c; California in cans, 6@64c. 
POTATOES—Lower and _ dull. 
Early Ohio at 55¢ to 66c. 


in fair de- 
at $2.50 
at 


to 9c per 


beans, 


3%4c; 
54c; 


less. 


cans, 
NEW 
Triumph at 
Old potatoes, 
ONIONS—5ic 
bring 80c. 


5ic; 
75e. 
60c. would 


to Choice 


LIVE 
-The 
very 


; STOC K. 
opening of 

light basis. Arrivals 
car load or so, and 
offerings were consequently restricted 
to numbers which were scarcely large 
enough to indicate the market. Some of 
the offerings sold quickly, but the plainer 
kinds found rather a slow demand and 
unsatisfactory outlet. The general de- 
mand appeared somewhat small, as out- 
side of the regular buyers the number of 
new operators was limited. The trade as 
a whole is showing the signs of increas- 
ing quietness, and the present week opens 
with lighter receipts and smaller pros- 
pects of activity and trade volume than 
any during the season. There was noth- 
ing on which to base a change in quota- 
tions. The desirable offerings sold very 
well, while the common kinds were dull 
and brought prices equally as low as any 
time s'nce the decline on plain grades 
was first established, 

MULES—A few small lots comprised 
the entire offerings on the commission 
market to mark the opening of the week, 
and the majority of these were rather 
plain and not to the exact liking of the 
buyers. The market opened slow and 
there were little indications of activity 
on the part of the local demand, as no 
transactions had been consummated up 
to noon. By reason of their scarcity, 
no test of the market on strictly good 
mules had. The dealers also re- 
ported light business. Only two or 
three firms had any inquiry, and among 
them all no more than a couple of car 
loads were negotiated on the early mar- 
ket. While best mules were quoted prac- 
tically steady by about all the sellers, the 
laddit’onal information is given by them 
that neither the dealers, or any source of 
demand, are eager for them, as they were 
a couple of weeks ago. Medium and com- 
mon arrivals are positively dull. 

(Additional live stock markets 
page 4.) 
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MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 
The United States Department of 
culture climate and crop bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for 
the week ending June 28, 1902, is as fol- 
lows: 
The past week has been unseasonabls 
throughout the greater part of the 
with much cloudy weather. At 
the minimum temperature of 
|the 22d, 48 degrees, the lowest on 
trecord for the last decade of June. Light 
| frosts occurred in localities in the north- 
het sections, but no damage has yet been 








cool 
state, 
; Columbia 


is 


reported. Over the southwestern portion 
of the state the week has been showery, 
excessive ranfalls occurring in some 
localities, and showers were general in all 
sections on the 2th. The total precipita- 
tion for the week exceeded 1 inch over 
nearly the entire state, and in many of 
the southern counties it ranged from 2 
to over 3 inches. The drouth in the east- 
central and southeastern counties was 
rel'eved by good rains on the 19th, 20th 
and 21st. In a few localities in the west- 
ern and southern sections excessive rains, 
accompanied by high, winds, did consid- 
erable damage to corn and standing 
grain. 

The frequent showers in the south- 
western counties interfered seriously 
with wheat harvest, and that work has 
also been retarded to some extent in por- 
tions of the central and northern 
tions, but as yet wheat in shock has suf- 
fered but little injury, except in a few of 
the southwestern counties. There is some 
standing wheat, however, that is becom- 
ing overripe, but in most of the centrak 
and southern counties the bulk of the 
crop is now in shock. In the northern 
counties wheat is ripening rather slowly 
owing to the cool and cloudy weather. 
Threshing is in progress in the south- 
eastern counties, and, with favorable 
weather, w'll become general this week. 
Rye has generally been cut and is an ex- 
ceptionally good crop. In a few of the 
eastern counties, where drouth has pre- 
vailed, oats will be light, but elsewhere 
generally promise a heavy yield, 
though there is considerable complaint of 


sec- 





15@20c | 


Agri- | 


Harvest is in progress in the 
southern counties. Notw-thstanding the 
cool weather, corn has made favorable 
progress during the week and the earliest 
fields are beginning to tassel. In por- 
tions of the southwest sections some fields 
are very weedy, but the bulk of the crop 
lis in excellent condition and a large por- 
Ition has been laid by. A better prospect 
for an immense corn crop has seldom 
|been known. Flax, in the southwestern 
| counties, cont'nues promising, except in 
of Bates, Henry and Jackson 
leounties. In Henry county some fields 
been plowed up. Cotton, in the ex- 
treme southeastern counties, is in excel- 
lent condition and blooming. Reports 
regarding meadows indicate that in most 
sections the y’eld of timothy will be fully 
up to or above the average, but in many 
counties the acreage has been reduced, 
and in some sections old meadows are 
very weedy, which will impair the qual- 
lity of the hay. Other forage crops are 
generally very promising. Gardens and 
|potatoes were considerably damaged by 
drouth in a few of the eastern counties, 
|but in general continue as promising as 
| previously reported, and melons are do- 
ing well in the southeastern counties, 
Apples are still falling to some extent, 
but those remaining on the trees are 
growing well. Peaches, in the extreme 
southern counties, are doing finely. 

A, BE. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 


Columbia, Missouri, June 24, 1902. 


LAURENCE CO. CROPS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD.—Wheat har- 
vest is in progress; will average twelve to 
fifteen bushels per acre. Oats good. Corn 
looks well and growing nicely. Meadows 
fine. Stock doing fairly well. We are 
having a nice gentle rain to-day. 

ISAAC E, SPILLMAN. 

Lawrence Co., Mo. 

ELAM FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD.—After a lapse 
of time we come again, asking for space 
for a short letter to the RURAL 
WORLD. We are sorry to part with Mr, 
Chubbuck, but bid him Godspeed in his 
new field of work. To the new Editor we 
extend our good wishes and bespeak for 
him success. 

We are convalescing from a very severe 
attack of pneumonia; it seemed to us to 
have come just at the wrong time when 
our farm work was pressing, but our 
good wife and one of the best of hired 
men have managed to keep the work 
moving along nicely. 

Wheat harvest has begun and ere this 
is in print all of it will have been har- 
vested. The arceage is small, but the 
yield promises very good. 

The oat and hay crop will be very 
light; it is and has been so dry all spring. 
Corn is not growing very much, too dry; 
lots of the late planted has not come up 
yet. The ground is so dry that it is im- 
possible to pack it firm enough to gather 
much moisture, Most all the early corn 
is thoroughly cultivated and exceedingly 
clean. The potato crop will also be light 
on account of lack of moisture. 

My sugar cane that was planted on 
strong bottom land failed to come up— 
that is, a majority of it did. I shall plant 
it in white beans about the last of this 
month, providing it rains. Our cow peas 
are coming up nicely. We planted them 
with our corn planter, drilling about one 
bushel per acre. Our early garden is 
most dried up, as is our sweet corn and 
cucumbers. A good crop of rye has been 
harvested; it seemed to be filled very 
good. The clover crop was light, but the 
quality was No. 1. Stock of ali kinds 
looks fairly well, but hogs are scarce. 
There will not be much fruit around here 
this year. Peaches and cherries are a 
total failure. A few orchards have some 
apples on them, but most orchards are 
barren. Pears will be about one-third 
of a crop. The summary of the situa- 
tion here for the farmers is not very 
flattering, but maybe we can’t see the 
silver lining to the cloud. 

We 

Bond County, Ilinois. 

SNAP-SHOTS OF PRACTICE 
OBSERVATION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Mow weeds 
constantly they will get the advan- 
tage these warm summer days. 

All fence rows should be 
grass; this will keep down 
and afford a green bite for the 
winter. : 

Provide plenty 
hogs and poultry. 
much water a 
drink in a day. 

If it is too sunny about the yard now, 
study the location and make up your 
m'nd where to set a few shade trees next 
spring. Know just what kind you want 
and just where to set them out. 

Maple, elm, catalpa and box alder are 
easily secured and are apt to grow and do 
well. Our objection to the box alder is 
that it freely. But the finest 
shade tree in our yard is a box alder. 

A recent storm did much damage to 
windmills in this section. Anchor the 
mill by setting in heavy posts and boring 
and inserting iron rods near the 
bottom; place a few big stones on these 
jrods and tamp holes full of dirt. 
| Have heard of no cattle bloating in 
this vicinity this spring or summer. 
lw hite clover is perhaps that is 
the reason. We cured a couple of cases 
last year by fastening the cow in the 
stanchions and putting a halter with a 
piece of broom handle on a stick of the 
same size for a bit; th!s kept the mouth 
open and allowed the gas to escape. 

We have two peach orchards; one was 
cultivated last year, the other was not; 
the one cultivated grew larger peaches 
last year, while the other one grew small 
and inferior fruit; . this year the cul- 
tivated orchard will have quite a little 
fruit, the other will not have a peach. 
Hence we think it pays to cultivate the 
peach orchard. 

Have a good teacher engaged for next 
winter in your school. Country boys and 
girls do not get to hear great lecturers 
and speakers, and should therefore have 
better school advantages. Get a tip-top 
teacher, pay a good price and work for 
a good school. What does a few dollars 
more on the month amount to, to the 
taxpayers? But there is a vast differ- 
ence between a successful school and a 
failure. 

How often we see a nice house and out- 
buildings at a place we are passing, but 
no place to tie a horse except to hitch 
to a tree or a fence or a corn crib. Every 
tarmer can afford a hitch rack, We put 
up one two or three years ago that bids 
fair to last for many a year. Two large 
hedge posts about six inches in diameter 
were set three feet in the ground and a 
strong pole bolted at the top, just high 
enough so that no tongue of a vehicle 
will strike it. Hedge posts of that size 
will prove very strong and not get broken, 
and will last a generation in the ground 
before rotting. Put up a good h'tch rack 
if you have none. 

Temporary gates 
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A. BLAM. 
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set in blue 
the weeds 
stock next 
of water for the calves, 


It is surprising how 
hundred chickens will 


seeds so 


holes 





scarce, 


and fences are a 





|to the 


nuisance. It pays to have convenient 
gates and fences that are not constantly 
out of repair. Patent gates should be 
given a wide berth, as the cost of the 
patent will build several good gates, and 
then we have never seen anything ahead 
of a well-made gate hung on ordinary 
screw hinges with a hook for fastening. 
But the seeret of a good gate is n the 
posts; set them well in the ground at 
least four feet deep; get a post that will 
last and of good s Then make a 
strong, well-braced gate, and you will 
an improvement of which you may 
well be proud and that will add greatly 
convenienc of farm work 

J. O. SHROYER 
Nebraska. 
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Albany, September W. Clark, 
secretary. 

Warrensburg Fair, September 4-5; 
Dofflemeyer, secretary 

Bunceton, August 
secretary. 
California, September 2-5; H. 
secretary. 

Cape Girardeau, 
Engleman, secretar) 
Caruthersville, October 
Shull, secretary. 
Chillicothe, September 9-12; 8 .D. Roh- 
rer, secretary. 
Columbia, August 
secretary. 

Harrisonville, September 2-5; 
Moore, secretary. 

Holden, August 26-29; 
retary. 

Jacksonville, 
King, secretary. 

Kennett, August 15-18; 
secretary. 

Lee’s Summit, September 9-12; 
Lamkin, Jr., secretary. 

Memphis, September 9-12; 
ney, secretary. 

Sedalia State Fair, 
Rippey, secretary. 

Moberly, July 29-August 1; 
erts, secretary. 

Nevada, August 
secretary. 

Platte City, August 26-29; Will Forman, 
secretary. 

Rockport, September 
Dopf, secretary. 

Rich Hill, August 12-15; John D. Moore, 
secretary. 

Shelbina, September 16-20; W. H. Mac- 
Kelvie, secretary. 

Stoddard County, 
Jeffers, secretary. 

St. Louis, October 
meister, secretary. 

Upper Creve Coeur, 
W. Brooks, secretary. 

Washington, September 4-6; Lewis F. 
Pues, secretary. 


J. T, 


7-29; W. B. Kerns, 


cima 


W. Kuhn, 


October 7-11; E. H. 


21-3; H. C. 


5-8; B. E. Hatton, 


John D. 
E. K. Steele, sec- 


September 9-11; C. M. 


R. H. Jones, 
Lewis 
J. C. Kin- 
August 18-23; J. R. 
E. W. Rob- 


5-8; John D. Moore, 


9-12; John D. 


August 26-30; 8. P. 


6-11; John MHach- 


September 9-11; F. 


NOTES FROM WESTERN OKLAHOMA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “It never 
rains but it pours,” is as true of this sec- 
tion of the “Land of the fair God” as any 
on earth. For thrée weeks all farm work 
has been prosecuted ‘between showers.”’ 
Never have we seen better prospects for 
good crops. Corn is knee high, oats anu 
wheat beginning to head, cotton well up, 
and the certain crops, milo maize, Kaffir 
and sorghum all up and doing well. 

GARDENS.—Gardens are fine. Ye 
scribe’s better half says we may count on 
green peas for dinner every other day, 
We had our first for this season on the 
19th inst.; Irish potatoes are fine, and new 
ones, as large as @ walnut, assure us new 
potatoes ere long. 

FARMING.—Our farming is on a | mited 
scale, owing to shortage of teams. We 
have in a diversity of forage crops, corn, 
milo maize, Kaffir and sorghum, being our 
main dependence. We have out one- 
fourth acre of Thousand Head Kale for 
soiling in August, and tried also one- 
fourth acre of the great ‘‘Pencilaria”’— 
took Bro, Lyon's advice and ‘‘went light’’ 
on it, and are glad we did, for only about 
one seed in ten thousand germinated, not- 
withstanding the ground was in the finest 
condition possible. Shall sow the land to 
old reliable sorghum and will pay the next 
seed concern a bonus that catches us on 
another untried 90-ton-per-acre scheme. 

GRASS.—Our native grasses are a mix- 
ture of mesquite, sage and blue stem, and 
of course are fine, owing to plenty of rain- 
fall. The mesquite is our favorite, al- 
though it does not grow tall, as it is also 
a winter as well a8 a summer pasture 
grass. 

OLEO.—As we are trying to build up a 
dairy herd we were glad to see the “‘oleo 
bill” become a law. Although we are far 
from any city, and railroad facilities are 
poor, yet we hope in time to see a market 
for first-class butter in this section. At 
present we get from 12%c to 25c per pound 
for a prime article of butter that at Okia- 
homa City easily brought 2 cents per 
pound more than the market price. We 
shall try breeding our cows so as to have 
them fresh late in the fall, so we can take 
advantage of the winter market in our 
loval towns. We would like to own a sep- 
arator, but the price of a reliable machine 
has thus far been prohibitive; for the di- 
lut'on fake we have no use, yet it does 
seem that a separator could be made that 
would do the work for a less price than 
$50. 

CHEESE MAKING.—Will some one who 
understands the business give instructions 
for making cheese for family use; also teil 
us where to obtain the necessary utensils 
for its manufacture and where to obtain 
rennet, etc. J. R. WELCH. 

Mills Co., Okla. 

(If Mr. Welch will refer to the RURAL 
WORLD of May 21, he will find an inter- 
esting and instructive article on cheese 
making by Mr. A. C. Loomis, Clark Co., 
Mo,, and if he needs more information 
Mr. Loomis has kindly offered to supply 
it. Rennet can be had in “tablets” from 
any dairy supply firm.—Ed.] 
LANCASTER CO. (NEB.) 

CLUB. 


RURAL WORLD: This club 
was organized about sixteen years 
ago by some of our leading farmers 
for mutual advantages. The membership 
fee was one dollar each; ladies free. Quite 
a number of farmers entered as members, 
with many young men showing a zeal 
quite commendable. A president, secre- 
tary and treasurer were elected,, having 
duties pertaining to such offices, then one 
or two committees to attend to any other 
matter necessary. The next momentous 
move was what to do with such amount 
of cash on hand. The ladies, ever ready 
upon an emergency, came to the front and 
solved the difficulty. Their plan was this: 
The county being large, and many mem- 
bers having a long way to come, it be- 
came evident that a lunch was necessary 
about midday. Every family brought a'ong 
a well-filled lunch basket, when at noon 
time a social or picnic appearance became 
evident. But to make the affair more like 
a family circle, the host was expected to 
furnish a table and the use of the kitchen 
stove for hot water, while the club money 
furnished the coffee and the necessary 
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Editor 





furnishings for the table. In the summer 
Season, when the weather is suitable, the 
club owns a tent, which is erected in the 
dooryard, and the table set there. In cold 
weather the house is taken possession of. 
Lately, new members are admitted at 50 
cents, although any one is welcome, 
whether members or not. They always 
have a short program, consisting of songs, 
recitations, with vocal and instrumental 
music generally, by the young people, 
followed by an address or discussion on 
some subject connected wiih farm life. 
The ladies often take an active part in 
this, especially when the subject relates 
to their duties in the household. Once a 
year a meeting is held at some centra! 
place, generally at the University Experi- 
mental Farm, when the professors of the 
agr'cultural department exhibit and ex- 
plain the plant and results of the year's 
work. June 5 was the day set apart this 
year for the meeting of the farm 
The buildings were all visited in turn 
feginn'ing at the Dairy building, Prof. 
Haecker explained the mode of working 
the separators, churns and butter-work- 
ers. In this room were 18 barrel churns 
and butter-workers (lever), 10 separators 
(different styles), 2 large vats for making 
gouda, brick and cheddar cheese and 4 dif- 
ferent methods for testing milk. Here is 
where the students spend much of their 
time after milking the high-grade Jerseys 
in the barn. The products are all so'd in 
the local market. The agricultural course 
closes with the springtime, giving the stu- 
dent time to put into practice at home 
what he has gained at school. Very fine 
specimens of Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Aberdeen-Angus were shown to advant- 
age. JOHN BETHUNE. 

Lancaster Co., Neb. 

PERRY CO. NO1#8. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Harvest will 
soon be here, wheat is beginning to turn, 
and the last of the week there will be 
some wheat in the shock. Corn is growing 
fine and some is already laiu by. Grass is 
in full head and soon will be ready for 
the s'ckle. Oats are fine and mostly all in 
head, so the farmers will leave the wheat 
harvest directly for the oats harvest. Po- 
tatoes are in bloom and one or two more 
rains will make them safe. Artichokes are 
waist high and soon will smother the 
weeds out. Rape is nearly a foot high the 
first in our community, and is drawing 
visitors to see it and comment on its pas- 
tur’ng qualities. Melons are beginning to 
ruo and are doing fine. Pumpkins have 
vines two feet or more long. Stock is look- 
ing sleek and fat. Blue grass is fine in 
the wood pastures and Japan clover is 
getting a good start again. 
truck patches are beginning to supply the 
table profusely. Cherries are ripe and we 
are having plenty of cherry pie to eat. 
Early harvest apples are going to be ripe 
the last of this month, also the Red June 
and early peaches. 

Perry Co., Mo. 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the winter 
of 1898-9 a telephone line was built on our 
public road with four wires. Others 
were added till now there are fourteen, 
and provision for two more when needed. 
Report says the line extends from New 
York to New Orleans via Memphis. We 
now also have rural free mall daily at 
our door. The carrier made his first trip 
on the 15th of May. 

All farm work is well auvanced. I iid 
not get my “test acre’ planted till the 
May 22. Five varieties of corn constitute 
the planting. Of the crop, more later on 
if all goes well. Also planted an ounce 
of Teosinte. It did well Ser, me last 
year; so, also, did Kaffir corn. 1 am feed- 
ing the fodder now, and it is as bright 
and green as when put in the barn. 

I am much pleased with the last issue 
of the RURAL WORLD. The photograph 
is very interesting. The editors show a 
sagacity that sees the end from the be- 
ginning. The agricultural interests of our 
country were greatly aided by the well- 
directed efforts of the RURAL WORK.D 
editors in the interest of pure food legis- 
lation. Special reference is had to the 
Grout bill, that has now become a law. 

Thanks to Mr. Riehl for directions to 
fight the bugs. It is the simplest and 
easiest and also the most effective of any- 
thing I have yet tried. Our strawberries 
lasted from first week in May till first 
of June. Now the raspberries are 
ripening and are very full. The peach 
crop will be nearly an average yield. My 
Florence crabapple tree is full—the fourth 
year since planting. So, also are the 
cherries. I bought my trees from Stark 
Bros., N. & O. Co. 

In reviewing an issue of the RURAL 
WORLD of July 17, 1901, I note what Mr. 
Cc. D. Lyon has to say for the use of the 
hoe in corn and tobacco culture. But he 
omits to say what was the cost of hoeing 
the “Sixteen rows of corn,’ so we are 
left to conjecture the cost per bushel of 
the increased yield per acre. On the same 
page appears the communication of Mr. 
G. H. Turner of Mississippi, giving re- 
sults of experiments in growing wheat 
by using different kinds of fert‘lizers and 
in varying quantities per acre. This 
clearly shows the folly of the indiscrim- 
inate use of fertilizers—fertilizing with- 
out regard to soil conditions or the re- 
quirements of the crop to be grown. 

Now, brother farmers, here is a subject 
we all should study,so thatwe may beable 
—as Prof.Soule of our Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station says—to ‘‘fertilize intelligent- 
ly." Our hap-hazard way of using fertil- 
izers in this county does by no means 
uniformly pay. I know instances where 
farmers had to draw on resources other 
than the crop to pay the debt contracted 
in the purchase of fertilizer. In this con- 
nection I suggest that our noble-hearted 
editor request all patrons of the RURAL 
WORLD to send him statements saying 
in what ways and to what extent they are 
benefited by our Agricultural Experime nt 
Stations. 

In my opinion, if we answer this ques- 
tion in the light of our experience we will 
feel that we should mend our ways. Well, 
be it so. He who confesses an error to- 
day only shows that he is wiser than he 
was yesterday. P. 8. GARMAN, 

Lawrence Co., Tenn. 


WALTER LITTLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your paper 
comes regularly and is very much appre- 
ciated for the very excellent reading ...at 
found therein. No paper is more wel- 
come in our home. The very interesting 
articles found in the “‘Home Department’ 
are enjoyed and appreciated by the fam- 
ily. We have been having a short siege of 
dry weather; for about two weeks the 
sun has been hot, which caused the sur- 
face of the ground to get very dry, much 
to the injury of nearly all vegetation. 
Spring oats, pastures, potatoes and gar- 
dens coming in for their share of damage. 
Oats are very short and poorly headed. 
Wheat harvest will commence this week. 
Some are cutting hay now; it is a very 
light crop, thin and short. Winter oats 
are beginning to ripen; they will be a light 
crop, owing to the hard winter and later 
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LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


Leave St.Louis 8:30 am 
Arrive Indiasapolis 2:50 pm 
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Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 
C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P.'A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








to the dry weather 
“stooling’’ and made 
heads small. 


which 
the straw short and 
With plenty of rain we will 


prevented 


have a big crop of blackberries and dew- 


berries. I saw blackberries, raspberries 
and strawberries on the market here last 
week, all selling at 10 cents per quart; 
new potatoes are plenty, but small and 
sell at 80 cents to $1 per bushel. Nice 
comb honey at 12% cents per pound. 
A good rain fell here last Saturday, and 
I think we will have more. Well, we need 
it, for the ground is very dry and unless 
we have plenty of moisture pastures and 
gardens will dry up. ASA MARKEL. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
M’LEAN CoO. (ILL.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
of May 7 Mr. Wade, in speaking on 
“Farm, or Not to Farm,” says our land is 
so cheap we do not appreciate its full 
value. Maybe so, but I have seen in his 
neighborhood farms that were in the best 
of repair in the way of fences—no ditches 
—nice orchards, berry patches, good build- 
ings, and everything had a neat appear- 
ance, while just the reverse was the case 
across the road. It is that way every- 
where—low or high-pr'ced land seems to 
make little difference. For instance, take 
this county, One unsurpassed for rich land, 
worth $100 per acre, and naturally adapieu 
to heavy grain farming, or equally as 
good for grass, and where the farmer is a 
farmer you can tell it by passing by from 
the fine houses and barns, and even tue 
stock in the barnyard tell the tale. Then 
we have the other side—those who farm 
their land for so much corn or oats, they 
ean talk nothing else and know nothing 
but to raise grain and se'l it. Is there to 
be had from this kind of farming an inter- 
est in things that makes what we call a 
well balanced farmer? When I came ..cre 
from Missouri these people said they 
would have to show me. But if Mr. Wade 
should come to this country I would be 
ashamed to show him how some of tne 
farmers breed, feed and handle their live 
stock, and how much land is wasted in 
weedy fence rows, etc. No, the low price 
of land is not the cause, it is the man and 
then the land. So, ‘‘Farm, or Not Farm.” 
HIRED MAN. 


In your issue 


THIS IS LOCUST YEAR. 

There may be no such thing as ento- 
mological probability, but there is one 
entomological certainty, and that is that 
the seventeen-year locust is due this 
year. Once each seventeen years, with 
as much regularity as the sea serpent or 
the failure of the Delaware peach crop 
what is known to science as the periodi- 


cal cicada, or seventeen-year locust, ap- | 


pears. 

It descended upon many parts of the 
United States in 1868, devastating the 
fields, devouring the crops and leaving 
the sections visited quite bare of vegeta- 
tion, many thousands of persons suffer- 
ing for want of food, and much live stock 
being lost for want of sustenance. After 
that not again until 1885 did the locusts 
make their appearance with the same 
disastrous results, 

The appearance of the cicada has been 
regularly recorded since 1715 every seven- 
teenth year, and it is due again this 
summer about June 1. The locusts do 
great damage to forest trees, to berry 
and other bushes and to wheat and corn. 

It is predicted for the summer of 1902 
that myriads of these insects will swarm 
over southern New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, part of Ohio and,the 
whole of Indiana and make trouble for 
all the owners of young trees. The lo- 
custs make their first attack on young 
trees. The tender shoots are split and 
the cavities filled with eggs. The insects 
that are expected have been developing 
from these eggs for seventeen years. It is 
not reassuring to know that the cicada 
of this year will have wings and will be 
well equipped for the work of destruc- 
tion. 

According to the bulletins of the de- 
partment of agriculture, Richmond coun- 
ty (Staten Island) is to have its swarm 
of locusts, but Westchester county is 
not. Brooklyn will have, so to speak, 
locusts to burn, but the Bronx will have 
none. The Indian reservation in Sawyer 
county, Wis., is to have its cicadas, but 
the whole rest of the state of Minnesota 
is to be exempt. The District of Colum- 
bia will have plenty, but so far as Kan- 
sas is concerned there will be this sum- 
mer “nothing doing’’ in locusts.—New 
York Sun. 


NAPA (CAL.) CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have lately 
received so many inquiries about Napa, 
county, all referring to my sketches in 
your paper that they become almost 
too many for me to answer by letter, and 
I presume to answer them through your 
paper. The different directions and states 
from whence they come show how far the 
RURAL WORLD has extended its influ- 
ence, and how dear it has become to its 
readers, as one of the best agricultural 
papers in the land. I am proud of it, and 
of both its editors and also of the part I 
have taken in it in times gone by. Long 
may it wave. But to return to Napa 
county. 

This has been my home for over 2% 
years, during which time I had occasion 
to travel over many parts of the state as 
state statistical agent for the Department 
of Agriculture, and also in collecting the 
exhibits for the Paris Exposition in 1889, 
and I can truthfully say that I do not be- 
lieve any other county offers as many ad- 
vantages to the homeseeker at so little 
cost as this, although one of the smallest 
counties in the state. It is about fifty 
miles long and thirty miles wide. Napa 
valley is the principal one between a 
chain of mountains which inclose it on 
the south and north sides, and of various 
widths from six to eight miles, and thirty | 
miles in length. The town of Napa, -..e 
county seat, is 46 miles from San Fran- 
cisco by rail, and about the same dis- 
tance by the Napa river, which is navi- 
gable by boats up here, and from which a 
steamer, carrying both passengers and 
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SUMMER MEDICINE FOR B a 
Kee stomach and bowels in order quizes 

the with each bottle. By mail, 60 doses sa. 
Austral an Remedy Co., 1545 Madison ay. N.Y. City 


FOR SALE. 


A highly improved Farm of 187 
from Fwy seat on turnpike. A bargain for — 
escription in partieular call on or Write 
J. H. MILLION, 
Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. 


For Prompt Acceptance 


Of our offer, we will sell 
Pease at $1.25 per bushel. 
lowest price of the season. 
ST. LOUIS COMMISSION Cco., 


315-317 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 
Read “THE CORN fed 
usuite sente, — on Laer ery 
containing exact rie tru 
tion about farm lands in ie wae West. 
Bend 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
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year’s subscription to 
THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, 
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| 48 weeks’ tuition, room 
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freight, leaves every day in the week for 





San Francisco, returning the next day. 
Napa City, a town of from 5,000 to 6,000 in- 
habitants, may be considered the key to 
the valley of the same name, Other towns 
in the valley are Yountville, n'ne miles 
from Napa; Oakville, thirteen m_/les; 
Rutherford, fifteen miles; St. Helena, the 
center of the wine industry, eighteen 
miles, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, and 
Calistoga, at the head of the valley, 27 
miles, overlooked by Mount St. Helena, 
the highest mountain in the county. 
Smaller villages are visible from Napa. 
with an almost inexhaustible fertility of 
soil and adapted to dairying, grain cul- 
ture, fruit culture and viticulture, in all 
its branches. An electric road from Napa 
to Lake county is now being surveyed, 
which will run to Sage canyon from 
Rutherford through Chiley, Pope and Butte 
canyon to Clear Lake, in Lake county, a 
sheet of water 28 miles long and 8 m les 
wide, and whose shores has already 
some of the most famous re- 
sorts of the state on _ its _ bor- 
ders. One of them, the Bartlett Springs. 
had 600 guests last summer, who had to 
reach it over 35 miles of mountain stage 
roads. Imagine what would be the in- 
crease if it could be reached by easy rail- 
road travel from San Francisco in a four- 
hour ride. But to return to Napa City, 
the key to the valley. It is the outlet of 
the industry of the valley, and is situated 
to be a first-class manufacturing town. 
We have already three large tanneries 
which employ several hundred men an- 
nually; a glove factory, a-shoe factory, 
which work up the excellent leather turn- 
ed out by the tanneries; a woolen factory, 
manufacturing the best of goods in blan- 
kets and clothes; an immense cannery, 
which will be ready for operation in a 
week and covers nearly an acre of ground, 
several fruit dryers and several large 
wineries. The products of our 
lands comprise dairy, grain 
hay, fruit of a'l k'nds, 
ing berries, cherries, apricots, 

plums and prunes, nectarines, pears, ap- 
ples, figs, oranges and lemons. And to 
produce all of these we need no artificial 
irrigation, only thorough cultivation dur- 
ing the summer months. Our vineyards 
produce the finest dry wines, and al- 
though the phylloxera made terrible in- 
roads several years ago, thousands of 
acres have been planted again, and the 
remaining vines promise a rich harvest 
The excellent cellars scattered through 
the village and their cooperage stand 
ready to receive it. Napa has the finest 
climate which can be found, and the 
farmer and laborer can put in more work- 
ing days in the year than anywhere else. 
If the days in summer are somewhat 
warm in the forenoon, the even!ngs and 
nights are always cool; no mosquitoes, 
and the laborer can wake in the morning 
fully refreshed. Crops never fail entirely 
I have not seen a failure here for twenty- 
one years. 

But we have one drawback, and that 4 
serious one—a want of good laborers to 
work and bring in the crops. The old 
white laborers have been so used to tramp 


and 
incluu- 
peaches, 
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life, which our mild climate encourages. 
that they cannot be depended upon, and 
even the Chinese and Japanese cannot be 
had in sufficient numbers to pick and pack 
ithe fruits. Common farm laborers ca” 
lobtain now from $1 to $1.25 per day and 
board; $1.50 to $1.75 without board. This !* 
| essentially the country for small homes 
|with diversified farming, which an bé 
worked by the family with little outside 


|help; and as land is yet cheap they ca” 


live contentedly and happy. If industrious 
and frugal they need not fear to comé 
here. GEORGE HUSMANN. 





